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Take Your Pick of These Four Exquisite Albums: 
1. ALBUM OF THE SOVIET ARCTIC 


An awe-inspiring photographic tour of the majestic Polar regions. 


The dramatic epic expeditions by Soviet explorers and scientists: 
the planes, ice-breakers, radio stations; the ports, towns and peo- 
ples of the North, the incalculable mineral and marine wealth, 
captured by the magic of the camera in 130 fascinating photo- 
graphs. 10!/4”x8”. Bound in durable glacier white cloth. 


ALBUM OF PICTORIAL STATISTICS 


Master work of the Publishing Art of the Soviet Union. Graphically 
depicts every phase of organization and life in the Soviet Union. 
Comprehensive statistical tables, maps, diagrams in color; etchings, 
photographs, embossed illustrations; the flags, insignias and em- 
blems of honorary awards. Beautifully printed on fine paper, bound 
in durable red cloth. 13'/2”x9/2”. 148 pages. 


3. ALBUM OF SOVIET PHOTOGRAPHY 


68 brilliant photographs, prize-winners at Soviet and international 
exhibitions. Dynamic portraits, festivals, landscapes, scenes from 
the life of the people of the USSR. 9” x 11'/”, bound in durable 
maroon cloth. 


ALBUM OF THE SOVIET WORKER 


The right to work, to rest and leisure, to education, the equality of 
rights of women, dramatically depicted in 117 stirring photographs 
of the Soviet Worker. 10!/,” x 734”. Embossed and bound in brown 
durable cloth. 
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MOSCOW NEWS —24-page weekly newspaper in English brings 
you lively reports and comments on outstanding events in the 
Soviet Union and major trends in international affairs; reviews of 
new books, art exhibitions, concerts, plays and films; information 
concerning the latest developments of Soviet science, education, 
medicine and research, Moscow News is frequently quoted in the 
press of the entire world, is essential reading for every person in- 
terested in current affairs $ 


SOVIETLAND —Beautiful illustrated monthly magazine—a cross 
section of everyday life in the USSR. Articles on Socialist construc- 
tion, art, cinema, theatre, literature, medicine, music, science, 
sports, travel. Printed in English..................... $1.50 year. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE—The only magazine in 
English presenting current Soviet literature in translation and giv- 
ing representation to the proletarian literature of all countries. 
Fiction, poetry, articles and criticism, documents, the arts . 

a rounded picture of Soviet culture and world art. {12 pages, 
richly illustrated. Published monthly $2.50 year. 


USSR IN CONTRUCTION—De luxe pictorial monthly magazine 
in English, lavishly illustrated with artistic mezzotints. Graphic 
descriptions cf the Soviet Union in its steady and unceasing ad- 
vance along the road of socialist construction, The story of the 
building and operations of the vast industries, of huge state and 
collective farms, of the men who build and operate them, their 
cultural pursuits and everyday life is vividly pictured in USSR 
in Construction. 


This Sensational Offer Can Be Made for a 
Limited Time Only! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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Muten Branp is the talented young 
novelist, author of “The Heroes” and 
“The Outward Room” on which is based 
the successful new Broadway play, “The 
World We Make.” 


Joun Garnett is the pseudonym of one 
of the best informed Americans on Soviet 
affairs. He will be recalled by our readers 
as having from time to time contributed 
illuminating articles on various aspects of 
Soviet policy. He was in Moscow at the 
time Vincent Sheean was there and on 
several occasions since. 


Vatentine Kartayev is the well-known 
Soviet novelist, dramatist and journalist. 

¢ is known to American readers by his 
novels “Peace Is Where the Tempests 
Blow,” “The Embezzlers” and his com- 
edy “Squaring the Circle” which appeared 
on the New York stage several years ago. 


Jay Leypa is Assistant Curator of the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library and 
a well-known authority on the cinema. 
We are looking forward to the early pub- 
lication of his book, “Kino, A History of 


the Russian Cinema from 1896 to the 
resent,” 
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Eva Rosin, lecturer and journalist, has 
long been associated with progressive 
movements here and in her own state of 
Delaware where she was President of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Court. She _ has 
made frequent trips to the Soviet Union 
and is at present engaged on a book “He- 
roes of the Russian Revolution Who Fol- 
lowed Through” from which her sketch of 
Alabian is taken, in a shortened version. 


Isipor ScHNEIDER, twice holder of a 
Guggenheim fellowship, is both novelist 
and poet. He is the author of a novel, 
“From the Kingdom of Necessity” and a 
book of poems, “Comrade, Mr.” He was 
for several years in Moscow on the staff 
of the magazine International Literature. 


Dr. Henry E. Sicerist is the Director 
of the Institute of the History of Medi- 
cine of Johns Hopkins University. He is 
the author of “Socialist Medicine, the Pro- 
tection of Health in the Soviet Union,” 
and more recently, “Socialized Medicine.” 
We continue here the joint article by him- 
self and his daughter, Erica Sigerist, which 
was commenced in our November issue. 


Anna Louise Srronc, well-known 
American journalist and lecturer on the 
Soviet scene, has been writing authorita- 
tively, eloquently: and ‘enthusiastically on 
all aspects of the Soviet Union ever since 
she first went there shortly after the Oc- 
tober Revolution. 


Tom Wrirarp is a young American 
newspaperman who has spent several years 
in the Soviet Union. 
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NEWS ABOUT OUR OWN 


MUTUAL AID PACT 
With Our Readers 


AST month we announced to our 

readers that Soviet Russia Today had 
been barred from Canada. This serious 
loss to our Canadian readers threatened at 
the same time a serious loss to other groups 
of readers. For, by cutting down our 
Canadian subscription and newsstand reve- 
nue it reduced our operating income and 
threatened to make it impossible for us 
to continue publication. 


At the same time wartime conditions 
and prejudices have cut down our adver- 
tising income. While this was never large 
it had been a steady help toward keeping 
the magazine going. 

We appealed to our readers. We asked 
them to make up for these losses by their 
personal contributions as part of a mutual 
aid pact in which our part was to be: 
to supply still more accurate and timely 
information on the Soviet Union; to pro- 
vide you with a still better magazine in 
spite of these new difficulties. 

We are happy to announce that your 
generous response has enabled us fully to 
meet the immediate emergency. Your let- 
ters indicate that you feel that we also 
have met our pact obligations, in the qual- 
ity of the recent issues of the magazine.. 


But every pact has a time limit. You 
yourselves must set the time limit, deciding 
whether our pact will run for a few 
months or for many years. 


A five thousand dollar holiday gift from 
our readers, made up of small contribu- 
tions, can launch a promotion campaign 
that will more than make up for the cir- 
culation loss in Canada. Every circulation 
test we have made proves that there are 
literally tens of thousands of readers who 
would welcome our magazine if it could 
be brought to their attention. 

So will you put Soviet Russia Today on 
your Christmas list? A small contribution 
from our readers will help us begin with a 
happy New Year,. and a succession of 
happy New Years of ever greater useful- 
ness to you and increasing thousands of 
new readers. 

In this way the time limit of our mu- 
tual aid pact can run many years, and 
the vital task of spreading accurate in- 
formation about the Soviet Union, so im- 
portant at this time, can be served. 





To Soviet Russia Today, 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City 


I enclose $.............. as my special 

















The Soviet Union and Finland 


T 8 A.M. on November 30th, the troops of the Lenin- 
grad military area crossed the Finnish border at the 
Karelian Isthmus and a number of other areas and ad- 
vanced from six to ten miles into Finland, At the same 
time Soviet airplanes made reconnoitering flights and 
dropped bombs on Viborg and Helsinki airdromes. This 
action was taken after continued new violations of the So- 
viet border and attacks by Finnish troops at the village 
of Kovoina, on the bank of Lake Ladoga and the villages 
of Korkiamaki and ‘Termolovo on the Karelian Isthmus. 
These attacks followed a sharp warning broadcast by Molo- 
tov that any further violent actions against Red Army men 
would be met with swift retaliatory measures. 

In the same broadcast Molotov appealed directly to the 
Finnish people to reach a peaceful settlement. As we go 
to press reports arrive of the resignation of the reactionary 
Helsinki Government which precipitated the crisis. It is 
to be hoped that the new Finnish Government will be one 
that recognizes that the interests of the Finnish people, like 
those of the other Baltic peoples, lie in peaceful agreement 
with the Soviet Union on terms that will permit the 
USSR to guard adequately its Baltic defenses and link 
them into an unbreakable chain in the interests of the se- 
curity and peace of the whole Baltic region. 


Molotov’s Broadcast 


T midnight, November 29, Viacheslav Molotov, 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of 

the USSR and People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
broadcast the following speech: 

“Men and women, citizens of the Soviet Union, the 
hostile policy pursued by the present Government of Fin- 
land towards our country compels us to take immediate 
measures to insure the external security of our State. 

“You know that in the course of the past two months, 
the Soviet Government has patiently conducted negotiations 
with the Government of Finland concerning proposals 
which, in the present alarming international situation, it 
regarded as the minimum essential for insuring the security 
of our country and especially for the security of Leningrad. 

“In these negotiations the Government of Finland 
adopted an attitude of irreconcilable hostility towards our 
country. Instead of finding ground for agreement in a 
friendly manner, the present rulers of Finland, to please 
the foreign imperialists who instigate hostility towards the 
Soviet Union, took a different course. 

“Despite all the concessions we made, the negotiations 
ended without yielding any result. The consequences of 
this are now known. In recent days abominable provoca- 
tions have been initiated by the Finnish militarists on 
the frontier between the Soviet Union and Finland, includ- 
ing even artillery firing on our troops near Leningrad, 
which caused grave losses in the Red Army units. 

“Attempts of our Government to forestall repetition of 
these provocations by means of practical proposals addressed 
to the Government of Finland, far from finding any sup- 
port, again met with the hostile policy of the ruling circles 
of Finland. As you know from yesterday’s note of the 
Soviet Government, they replied to our proposals by a 
hostile refusal and a brazen denial of the facts, by a 
derisive attitude toward the victims we have lost and by 
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undisguised striving to continue to keep Leningrad under 
the immediate threat of their troops in the future. 

“All this has definitely shown that the present Govern. 
ment of Finland, which became entangled in its anti. 
Soviet ties with the imperialists, does not wish to maintain 
normal relations with the Soviet Union. It continues in 
its hostile,attitude towards our country and has no wish 
to pay due regard to the provisions of the non-aggression 
pact concluded between our countries, It desires to keep our 
glorious Leningrad under military threat. From such a 
Government and from its thoughtless military clique, we 
can now expect only fresh, insolent provocations. 

“The Soviet Government was therefore compelled 
yesterday to declare that henceforth it considered itself free 
from the obligations undertaken under the non-aggression 
pact concluded between the USSR and Finland, and vio- 
lated in an irresponsible manner by the Government of 
Finland. In view of the fresh attacks of the Finnish mili- 
tary units on Soviet troops at the Soviet-Finnish frontier, 
the Government has now been compelled to adopt new 
decisions. —The Government can no longer tolerate the 
present situation, responsibility for which fully rests with 
the Government of Finland. The Government of the 
USSR has arrived at the conclusion that it can no longer 
maintain normal relations with the Government of Finland 
and has therefore found it necessary immediately to recall 
its political and economic representatives from Finland, 
Along with this, the Government has given orders to the 
Chief Command of the Red Army and Navy to be ready 
for any surprise and immediately to check possible fresh 
sallies on the part of the Finnish military clique. 

“The hostile foreign press asserts that the measures 
being taken by us are aimed at the seizure of Finnish ter- 
ritory or its annexation to the USSR. This is malicious 
slander. The Soviet Government has had no such inten- 
tions. More than that, if Finland herself pursued a 
friendly policy towards the Soviet Union, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, which always strove for friendly relations with 
Finland, would be ready to meet her half-way in regard 
to territorial concessions on the part of the USSR. Under 
this condition the Soviet Government would be ready to 
consider favorably even such a question as the question of 
re-uniting the Karelian people inhabiting the main districts 
of present Soviet Karelia with kindred Finnish people ina 
single and independent Finnish State. For this, however, 
it is necessary that the Government of Finland should 
maintain not a hostile but a friendly attitude toward the 
USSR, which would correspond to the vital interests of 
both states. 

“Others assert that measures carried out by us are aimed 
against Finland’s independence, or at interference in het 
internal and external affairs. This is equally malicious 
slander. Irrespective of the regime existing in Finland, we 
consider her an independent and sovereign state in her 
external and internal policies. We firmly hold that the 
Finnish people should itself decide its internal and external 
affairs in the manner it deems necessary. 

“At the proper time the peoples of the Soviet Union 
did what was necessary for the creation of an independent 
Finland. The peoples of our country are ready also in the 
future to render the Finnish people assistance in assuring 
its free and independent development. (Cont’d on page 6) 
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% Stalin at Sixty 
we HIS month Joseph Stalin reaches the age of sixty. 
Tin anniversary is being celebrated with enthusiasm by 
led more than 180 million people of many different nationali- 
ree ties throughout the vast Soviet Union. 
ion The anniversary is being celebrated so warmly by the 
rio- Soviet people because of the identification of Joseph Stalin 
of with the fundamental principles and the outstanding 
ili- achievements of the Soviet Union. 
ier, To the Soviet peoples Stalin stands as the continuer of 
ew the great work of Lenin. 
the To the Soviet peoples Stalin represents the firm policy 
ith of freedom, autonomy and equality of all peoples which 
the achieved the political miracle of transforming an empire 
ger of oppressed and antagonistic nations into a federation of 
ind equal and friendly nations. 
-all To the Soviet peoples Stalin represents the principle of 
nd. planned economy, and the powerful succession of five-year 
the plans which have changed an industrially backward nation, 
idy formerly chained to the stock-exchanges of Western Eu- 
esh rope, into an industrially advanced, prosperous, self-suffi- 
cient country with infinite vistas of cultural and economic 
Tes progress. 
ere To the Soviet peoples Stalin represents the victory of 
Us Socialism and the gaining by humanity of unprecedented 
aes social, political, economic and cultural rights and opportuni- 
P ties, fixed by constitutional guarantee in the most advanced 
ni charter of human rights yet to be proclaimed to the world. 
ith To the Soviet peoples Stalin represents socialized agri- 
id culture by which the last vestiges of human exploitation 
ler have been removed from the Soviet Union and scientific, 
to mechanized, large-scale agriculture was made possible in 
of such a way that every technical advance added to the well- 
ts being of the farmers. 
‘ To the Soviet peoples Stalin represents the firm, wise 
er, and consistent peace policy which in a world largely hos- 
ild tile to the new Socialist state has preserved it from war 
he through peril after peril; has enabled the Socialist state 
of in the present world crisis to become the liberator of 
the oppressed peoples of Western Byelo-Russia and 
‘ed the Ukraine and to extend the sentry service of the mighty 
er Red Army and Navy for the protection of the Baltic 
yus States, and to take leadership in limiting the area of the 
ws present imperialist war. 
e To the Soviet peoples Stalin represents the Socialist 
the regard for the human being as the “most valued capital 
ral of the country,” which has been expressed in the immense 
growth of social services, the many provisions of the con- 
ion stitution guarding the welfare of the individual, the special 
a concern for the needs of women and children, the vast 
the spread of parks, playgrounds, health-resorts, schools, thea- 
ng ters, clubhouses, etc. : 
6) To the Soviet peoples Stalin represents the comrade, 





th 


¢ willing committee worker, the leader who seeks advice, 
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“Stalin at the Rion Hydroelectric Station.” 
From a painting by the Georgian artist, Toidza 


who takes the peoples’ thoughts as his chief data, who 
knows how to work with others so that the “Stalin meth- 
od” has come to mean the method of cooperation, of patient, 
collaborative work. 

And to the Soviet peoples Stalin stands as the teacher, the 
thinker, the leader who has brought them to new higher 
levels of Socialist thought and deed. 

This is what the Soviet peoples are celebrating when 
they express their admiration and devotion to their com- 
rade, Joseph Stalin. 


Stalin On Leadership 


HAT the function of leadership is to maintain con- 

stant and intimate connection with the people is car- 
dinal in Stalin’s leadership. Stalin himself expressed it 
strikingly by making use of the Antaeus legend in his speech 
at the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR on March 5, 1937: 

“Tt may be taken as the rule that as long as the Bol- 
sheviks maintain the bond with the broad masses of the 
people, they will be invincible. And, on the contrary, once 
the Bolsheviks detach themselves from the masses and lose 
their ties with them, once they are covered with bureau- 
cratic rust, they will lose all their strength and become an 
empty shell. 

“The ancient Greeks had in their system of mythology 
a famous hero named Antaeus, who, according to myth- 
ology, was the son of Poseidon, the god of the seas, and 
Gaea, the goddess of the earth. He had a special attach- 
ment to his mother who had borne him, nurtured and 
raised him. There was no hero whom he could not van- 
quish—this Antaeus. He was deemed an unconquer- 
able hero. Wherein was his strength? It consisted in 
that every time when wrestling with an opponent became 
difficult, he touched the earth, his mother who had borne 
him and nurtured him, and gained new strength thereby. 
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Nevertheless he had also a weak spot—the danger of some- 
how being torn away from the earth. The enemies took 
this weakness of his into account and watched him. And 
behold, an enemy was found who took advantage of that 
weakness and vanquished him. It was Hercules. How did 
he vanquish him? He tore him away from the earth, 
lifted him up in the air, deprived him of the possibility of 
touching the earth and in this manner strangled him in 
the air. 

“T think that the Bolsheviks remind us of the hero of 
Greek mythology, Antaeus. ‘They, too, like Antaeus, are 
strong in that they keep contact with their mother, 
with the masses who had borne, nurtured and reared them. 
And as long as they keep contact with their mother, with 
the people, they have every chance of remaining invincible.” 

On another occasion, a reception late in 1937 to coal 
and metal workers, conferring on problems facing their 
industries, Stalin emphasized the necessity of being con- 
stantly aware of the contributions of the rank and file: 

“They are modest people,” he said, “they do not come 
to the front; they can hardly be noticed. But it would 
be blindness not to notice them. For the fate of our pro- 
duction and our whole national economy rests upon these 
people. Therefore the fate of our economic leadership 
also depends upon them. . . . 

“The confidence of the people in those who direct 
our Soviet industry is an important thing, comrades. Lead- 
ers come and leaders go, but the people remain. Only the 
people are immortal. Everything else is transient. 


Therefore one must not treat the confidence of the people 
lightly.” 








The Soviet Union and Finland 
(Continued from page 4) 


“The Soviet Union has equally no intention of prejudic- 
ing to any extent the interests of other states in Finland. 
Questions of the relations between Finland and other 
states, are the exclusive concern of Finland herself, and 
the Soviet Union does not consider itself entitled to inter- 
fere in this matter. The only purpose of our measures 
is to insure the security of the Soviet Union and espe- 
cially of Leningrad with its population of 3,500,000. In 
the present international atmosphere, heated by war, we 
cannot ‘make the solution of this vital and urgent state 
problem dependent on the ill-will of the present Finnish 
rulers, 

“This problem will have to be solved by the efforts of 
Soviet Union itself in friendly cooperation with the Finnish 
people. We have no doubt that a favorable solution of the 
problem of insuring the security of Leningrad will provide 
the foundation for an indestructible friendship between the 


USSR and Finland.” 


In the Background 


HE peaceful settlement offered by the Soviet Union 

to Finland was desired by the common people of all 
the world who wished for a peace based on secure founda- 
tions. It was desired by the common people of Finland as 
well. It was desired by Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
who did not wish to see the strong positions they had 
recently won through their own agreements with the Soviet 


1The above is the full and correct text of Molotov’s broadcast as given 
out in Moscow. It differs from the texts published in the newspapers 
which were not complete. 


Union, weakened by an Achilles heel in Finland, prepared 
to serve, as it had in the past, as a starting point for 
adventures against the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet terms were rejected by the Finnish ruling 
class which preferred to maintain at all costs its provoca- 
tive position as the aggressors’ doorway to the Soviet Union. 
Behind the reactionary rulers of Finland, who have always 
been at the bidding of the world army of Soviet-haters, are 
the rulers of England and France, desperate to keep open 
the Finnish doorway of aggression against the Soviet Union. 

Back in 1918, the Finnish ruling class used the inde- 
pendence granted Finland by the Bolsheviks, to establish 
the first fascist government in Europe. Under the leader- 
ship of the ex-Tsarist General Mannerheim it proceeded 
upon a brutal suppression of the Finnish working class 
movement in the course of which 30,000 Finnish workers 
were starved and slaughtered and 90,000 more thrown 
into concentration camps. The same General Mannerheim 
leads Finnish troops today. 

Hoping to strike similar blows at the working class 
movement in the Soviet Union, the Finnish ruling class 
hastened to put their country at the services of Britain, of 
German Junker and White Guard adventurists as a base 
for intervention and counter-revolution against the Soviets, 
The debt for whose “payment” Finland has been given 
so much hypocritical praise was incurred not as has gen- 
erally been supposed, in the World War, but in the inter- 
ventionist war against the Soviet Union, in which Finland, 
along with the United States was among the fourteen 
participating governments. 

Finland was groomed as the spearhead of the Anglo- 
French attack on the USSR planned for 1930. When that 
failed to materialize, and a Nazi drive against the Soviet 
Union, under’ the more or less direct sponsorship of 
England and France, loomed on the international horizon, 
Finland hurried into the Nazi camp and became a virtual 
satellite of Berlin. When that dream of the imperialists 
was shattered by the Soviet-German pact the Finnish rul- 
ing class turned again to England and France. The 
imperialist conspiracy to keep open the doorways of anti- 
Soviet aggression carries on. But the doorways are being 
closed. 

The Soviet actions have been exactly as stated in Soviet 
official statements—defense measures to secure the Soviet 
Union at its most vulnerable point, the Leningrad indus 
trial area where one-fourth of Soviet industrial production 
is concentrated, and where the principal Soviet sea outlet 
is located. These actions are not taken as insurance against 
remote contingencies. Evidence accumulates of preparations 
for a world wide drive against the Soviet Union, one of the 
sinister manifestations of which is the campaign of vilifica- 
tion against the Soviet Union, which is more widespread 
and abusive than at any time in recent history. 


Twenty Years Ago— 


T may be interesting at this time to quote a few of the 
I documents pertaining to early attempts to utilize Fin- 
land as a spring board for an attack on the Soviet Repub- 
lic. Our source is a volume entitled “Foreign Relations of 
the United States. 1919. Russia,” issued by the Depart: 
ment of State in Washington. 

On March 18, 1919, Acting Secretary of State Polk in 
Washington telegraphed to Ambassador Sharp in France 
as follows: 
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«7765. Repeat to Mission and to London. Vice-Consul 
Imbrie at Viborg telegraphs March 14 that General Tesloff, 
commander of the Finnish forces on the Russian frontier 
and personally representing General Mannerheim, assures 
him that he and General Mannerheim are both of the opin- 
‘on that it will be necessary to take Petrograd in order to 
save Finland from the Bolsheviki. oes General Tesloff also 
informed Vice-Consul Imbrie that Finland would expect the 
Murman Peninsula as a reward for taking Petrograd. Vice- 
Consul Imbrie states that in his relations with General 
Tesloff he will exercise extreme caution not to arouse false 
hopes or in any way to commit this Government.” (Page 674) 


On August 16, 1919, American Vice-Consul at Viborg, 
Imbrie, telegraphed as follows to the Secretary of State 
in Washington : 


“81, I am confidentially informed through Russian Gen- 
eral Staff that the recent loans of 6,000,000 pounds made by 
the British to the Finnish Government had as a condition 
that the Finns should mobilize and start an offensive with 
Petrograd as the objective, the capitulation to be effected by 
October Ist. 

“General Yudenich has recognized the independence of 
Esthonia on the condition that the Esthonians will render all 
possible military aid to the Russian White corps now operat- 
ing to the east of Esthonia. 

“The present program calls for an offensive against Petro- 
grad by the Russians and Esthonians and in which the Finns 
will cooperate by a simultaneous drive from the Byeloostrov 


front.” (Pages 701-702) 


On July 11th, 1919, the same vice-consul sent a report 
on conditions in Soviet Russia to the Acting Secretary of 
State in Washington, from which we quote the following: 


“Because of the Bolshevik menace on her frontier, Finland 
is obliged to maintain a large—comparatively speaking—stand- 
ing army and since this army cannot be wholly trusted, she 
is further obliged to have ready for service a still larger vol- 
untary militia force, the White Guard, to watch the army. 
Besides this she is keeping in commission, quite uselessly, a 
considerable navy. In addition her administrative expenses 
are heavy. The huge budget, requisite for these expenditures, 
cannot be indefinitely continued. The cost of living is enor- 
mous, even on a dollar basis, work is scarce and wages low. 
The working population is discontented and offers fruitful 
ground for the sowing of the seed of Bolshevism. 

“The Finnish Government is aware of these facts. It is 
aware that its political salvation is dependent upon the over- 
throw of the Bolsheviks before its own country becomes im- 
pregnated with the leprosy of Bolshevism. It is aware that 
its economic salvation is contingent upon the opening up of 
Russia so that what is now the closed back door of Finland 
may become the open front door. And being aware of these 
facts, it is willing and even eager to launch the attack against 
Petrograd. Every indication points to this. From sources 
so high that they may almost be considered official, I have 
been informed that the Finnish Government only awaits the 
sanction of the Allied Governments to launch its attack. 

“An agreement has been reached between the Russian 
Whites, under which General Yudenich, representing the 
Kolchak Government and the Finns are willing to attack. 
What these terms are, I have been unable to ascertain, but 
in all probability they embrace the granting of an open ice 
free port to Finland in the White Sea and possibly the cession 
of the west shore of Lake Onega. 

The Finnish army is quite capable of taking Petrograd and 
no time seems as propitious as the present. If the Bolsheviks 
are not crushed this summer their strength and prestige will 
¢ increased not only in Russia but in contiguous countries. 
ertainly it may be expected that Finland may very well fall 
under the disease. . . . 
or every reason, therefore, economic, political, humani- 


tarian, should this menace to the world’s peace be stamped 


out. 


‘“ 
“s I trust the Department may not consider it presumptuous 
my part to point out, for I feel it my duty to do so, that 
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the consummation of this condition may be effected, as I have 
indicated, without the loss of a single American life or the 
expenditure of a single American dollar, by giving sanction 
to the advance of the Finnish forces and that I may be per- 
mitted to urge that such sanction and approval be communi- 
cated by our Government to the Finnish Government.” (Pages 


688-691) 


Secretary of State Lansing telegraphed to Ambassador 
Davis in Great Britain on November 11th, 1919, as fol- 
lows: 


. . .. The British Government has actively supported the 
Baltic nationalities, it is presumed in order to maintain a 
barrier on the one hand against Bolshevism and on the other 
against German penetration. It would seem that the British 
are in the best position to exercise constraint if the Baltic 
peoples are to be restrained from yielding to German or 
Soviet influence.” (Page 738) 


These are only a few excerpts from a very revealing 
volume. It is hardly to be wondered at, that in view of 
past experience, the Soviet Union today looks askance at 
offers of mediation on the part of any other government. 


An Illuminating Analysis 


HE reasons for the alarm of the imperialist powers 

over the possibility that the Soviet Union might achieve 
its aims in Finland of securing the approaches to Lenin- 
grad by land and sea, are clearly stated in the November 
29th issue of The Week. The achievement of these aims, 
according to this authoritative British bulletin, would 
mean no less than the beginning of the end of possibilities 
of intervention against the Soviet State. We quote their 
statement on Finland in full for the bright light it sheds 
on recent Soviet moves and Allied attempts to block them: 


“Achievement by the Soviet Government of its aims as set 
out in its proposals to the Finnish Government—which were 
described by Monsieur Cajander, the Finnish Premier, him- 
self, as ‘not constituting a threat to the integrity of Finland’ 
in a broadcast on October 13th—would constitute a shift in the 
whole world power position of considerably greater impor- 
tance than is ordinarily represented. 

“The withdrawal of the frontier out of ordinary heavy 
artillery range of the Leningrad factories and the establish- 
ment of a naval base at Hango opposite Baltiski would, for 
the first time in the history of the Soviet Union, virtually 
insure security for Leningrad and the Leningrad area, which, 
according to Soviet sources, have an industrial output equal to 
almost one-quarter the output of the whole USSR. At the 
beginning of the last War of Intervention against the then 
infant Soviet Union, the Times editorially declared that the 
only valid way to attack the Soviet Union was via Finland 
and Leningrad to Moscow. 

“Ever since then, this potential threat to one of the indus- 
trial lungs of the country has been the abiding factor in all 
Soviet policy. 

“The removal of that factor would therefore be of im- 
portance at least equal to—and perhaps greater than—the 
occupation of Western Ukraine and Byelo-Russia. 

“Seen in its fullest perspective, it would mean, in effect, 
the beginning of the end of possibilities of intervention against 
the Socialist State, which, openly or underground, have played 
an enormous and even decisive role in world politics in the 
period from 1919 to 1939. 

“The Great War led to intervention itself which super- 
vened upon the last inter-Capitalist War and in which forces 
of the lately warring British and German Governments at 
times assisted one another in the Baltic. ... The extent 
to which the history of Europe since then and, par- 
ticularly, the history of Anglo-German relations, has been 
dominated by the conception of a possible ‘Front Against Bol- 
.shevism,’ is by now one of the things that ‘every schoolboy 
knows.’ Nor is it a secret that the attitude of the British 
Government and the City of London to the rise of Hitler 
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was above all determined by the same inevitable dream—the 
dream of a Germany moving eastwards instead of westwards, 
as the ‘Storm Trooper’ of the capitalist world against the 
Bolsheviki. : 

“In political writings and diplomatic thought of the period, 
that is the leitmotif. The Franco-Soviet Pact of 1935 and 
the German-Soviet Pact of 1939, dealt at various stages, tem- 
porarily shattering blows to the anti-Soviet Front.’ The suc- 
cessful establishment of security for Leningrad would repre- 
sent an achievement of a still more concrete and permanent 
character.” 


Soviet Strategic Needs in Gulf of Finland 


HE strategic aspects of Soviet aims in Finland were 
recently summed up in the Soviet newspaper Red Fleet, 
as follows: 


“A necessary element in the deep defence of Leningrad 
is a series of defensive naval boundaries along the whole length 
of the Gulf of Finland. 

“The foremost area of such a defence must be established 
in the Mouth of the Gulf of Finland so as to make it possi- 
ble to destroy the naval forces of any enemy on their attempt- 
ing to penetrate the Gulf. 

“The establishment of such a defensive boundary is un- 
thinkable unless both flanks with artillery are fortified suff- 
ciently powerfully. The forty-five mile width of the Mouth 
of the Gulf along the Meridian Hango Simpernes, can be held 
under power by modern artillery from both its coastlines: 
From the north from the Hango District and from the south 
from the region of Dago Island. 

“Modern speeds of warships and the distances in the Baltic 
enable the enemy during the greater part of the year to con- 
centrate considerable naval forces, when it is dark, in order 
to break through. To be able to resist such an enemy, what 
is needed is the rapid deploying and high operative readiness 
of the Fleet, its operatively correct coordinated action with 
the coastal defence and aviation in defending the Mouth of 
the Gulf of Finland. All this and present day demands of 
dispersing Fleet bases, conditions the need for the USSR to 
establish a base for its Fleet in the region of the northern 
coastline in the Mouth of the Gulf of Finland—in the region 
of Hango-Udd. 

“The Hango-Udd region is situated on the northern flank 
of the defensive boundary and, by its very geographical situ- 
ation, facilitates the solution of this task. There are here a 
number of well protected roadsteads which permit basing of 
warships, including battleships. 

“While it is in this region the Soviet Fleet will not be 
disturbed. At the same time, it will always be operatively de- 
ployed for defence. The Fleet deployed from the north 
from the Hango Region and from the south from Paldiski Re- 
gion is in a position to catch in a pincerlike movement and 
destroy by coordination with coastal defence and aviation, any 
enemy forces that break through beyond the line of Hango- 
Dago Island. 

“Not to establish a coordinated system for the defence 
of this Region, means to render it possible for the enemy 
who had seized the Aaland Archipelago and who is using 
the rocky waterways of Olandshaff-Hango to avoid—from 
the north—the position established by the USSR in the south- 
ern part of the Mouth of the Gulf, to emerge in the rear of 
it and to penetrate into the eastern part of the Gulf of 
Finland, thus threatening the Soviet Union’s naval frontiers 
and approaches to Leningrad.” 


Soviet Notes on Border Incidents 
WE publish below two notes issued by the Soviet Gov- 


_Y ernment in the days immediately preceding the crisis 
with Finland, and referred to in Molotov’s broadcast of 
November 29th. 

The text of November 26th note of V. M. Molotov to 


the Finnish Government is as follows: 


“Mr. Minister, according to a report of the General Staff 


of the Red Army today, November 26, at 3:45 P.M., oy; 
troops stationed on the Isthmus of Karelia at the Finnish 
border near the village of Manila, were suddenly subjecteq 
to artillery fire from Finnish territory. 

“Altogether seven shots were fired as a result of which 
three Red Army men and one junior commander were killed 
and seven Red Army men and two commanders wounded, 
Soviet troops, having received strict orders not to give way 
to provocation, refrained from opening fire in reply, 

“In informing you of this, the Soviet Government deems 
it necessary to emphasize that already during recent negotia- 
tions with Messrs. Tanner and Paasikivi, the Soviet Govern. 
ment pointed out the danger created by the concentration of 
large numbers of Finnish regular troops at the very frontier 
near Leningrad. 

“At present, in connection with provocative artillery fire 
from Finnish territory on Soviet troops, the Soviet Govern. 
ment is constrained to place on record that concentration of 
Finnish troops near Leningrad not only creates a menace for 
Leningrad, but in actual fact, represents a hostile act against 
the USSR and has already led to attack on Soviet troops and 
to loss of life. ‘ 

“The Soviet Government does not intend to place undue 
emphasis upon this provocative act of attack by Finnish army 
units, who are perhaps not under proper discipline. But it 
would not wish similar provocative acts to occur in the future. 

“In view of this, the Soviet Government, in registering 
its determined protest in connection with this occurrence, pro- 
poses to the Finnish Government that it immediately with- 
draw its troops further from the frontier on the Isthmus of 
Karelia, for a distance of 25 kilometres and thus avert the 
possibility of a repetition of these provocations.” 


The text of the November 28th note of V. M. Molotov 


to the Finnish Government is as follows: 


“Mr. Minister, the reply of the Government of Finland 
to the note of the Soviet Government is a document reflect- 
ing the profound hostility of the Government of Finland 
toward the Soviet Union, and is calculated to carry to ex- 
tremes the crisis in the relations between the two countries. 

“1, The denial by the Government of Finland of the out- 
rageous shelling of Soviet troops by Finnish troops which 
resulted in victims cannot be explained except by a desire to 
lead astray public opinion, and cast derision upon the victims 
of the firing. Only the absence of a sense of responsibility 
and a contemptuous attitude toward public opinion could ex- 
plain this shocking incident as artillery salvos fired in the 
course of ‘training drills’ of Soviet troops very near the 
frontier line, before the eyes of Finnish troops. 

“2 The refusal of the Government of Finland to with- 
draw the troops responsible for the villainous shelling of 
Soviet troops, together with the demand for the simultaneous 
withdrawal of Finnish and Soviet troops, formally proceed- 
ing from the principle of equality on both sides betray the 
hostile desire of the Government of Finland to keep Lenin- 
grad under threat. In reality we do not here have equality 
in positions, of Finnish troops and Soviet troops, but, on the 
contrary, an advantageous position for the Finnish troops. 
Soviet troops menace no vital centers of Finland, being re 
moved from these centers for hundreds of kilometres; while 
Finnish troops, stationed 32 kilometres, (about 18 miles) 
from Leningrad—a vital center of the USSR with a popula 
tion of 3,500,000—constitute an immediate threat to it 
Properly speaking, there is no room for withdrawal of Soviet 
troops since their withdrawal would mean stationing them in 
the Leningrad suburbs which is obviously absurd from 
viewpoint of the security of Leningrad. The proposal of the 
Soviet Government regarding the withdrawal of the Finnish 

(Continued on page 33) 


Editor’s Note:—As we go to press, we are receiving the Soviel 
papers with the stirring accounts of the formal incorporation it- 
to the USSR of West Ukraine and West Byelo-Russia. We shall 
publish speeches and documents connected with this historic & 
casion in our next issue. By that time, too, we hope to preseml 
comprehensive material on the life and work of Joseph Sta 
published in the Soviet press in connection with the celebration 
in December of his sixtieth birthday. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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STALIN: Some Notes on His Method 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


“The future is safe in the hands of these builders. They have 
hoth power and knowledge and a conscience about the world” 


EARS ago when I lunched with 
i Roosevelt, shortly after 
he had seen H. G. Wells, I found that 
of all the subjects in the Soviet Union 
the one that interested the President 
the most was the personality of Stalin, 
and especially the technique of “Stalin’s 
rule.” The unbroken rise in Stalin’s 
authority for more than twenty years 
within the Soviet Union and even be- 
yond its borders has long interested stu- 
dents of politics; it interests everyone 
today. 

Most of our press admits the bank- 
ruptcy of its knowledge by allusions to 
an “enigmatic, Asiatic dictator,” but 
this, if one may trust the recent cables 
to the New York Times from Moscow, 
is a legend which may soon be forced 
to die out. In the past two months, 
Stalin has met the representatives of 
so many foreign governments—Ger- 
many, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, 
Finland, Turkey—and has held with 
them such frank, informal conferences, 
that the picture of the aloof dictator is 
being replaced, even among those little 
nations who by tradition feared “Great 
Russia,” by accounts of a simple, direct 
and friendly man of easy manner with 
a colossal amount of knowledge. They 
speak of his “grip of world politics,” 
his “tact in handling an uncomfortable 
situation” which he “makes as pleasant 
as possible.” The Lithuanian foreign 
minister feels moved to cable thanks 
for the “deep understanding shown by 
Stalin personally of the aspirations of 
the Lithuanian people.” Even the Fin- 
nish Finance Minister, Tanner, after 
the breakdown in negotiations, punc- 
tured the wild war-mongering tales 
of Soviet threats against Finland, 
by reporting how Stalin in parting 
wished Finland good luck.” All of 
which gives quite a new “Stalin 
picture,” 

People who live in the Soviet Union 
have long known Stalin’s chief char- 
acteristics as directness, friendliness, 
wide knowledge, penetrating analysis, 
deep understanding and sympathy for 
uman beings. He is a man at home 
with the common people, the very re- 
Verse of dictatorial in his attitude and 
methods, He forms his conclusions, 
not “alone in the night,” as Emil Lud- 
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wig says was Mussolini’s way of reach- 
ing decisions, but in conference, wide 
contact and discussion. He gets his 
power precisely through this closeness 
to the people, by understanding their 
needs. He understands not only what 
they want, but how to get it, and this 
gives him not only power, but wide 
popular confidence. If he has a wider 
knowledge of facts that any of the 
politicians in our capitalist lands, it is 
because he has learned to an amazing 
degree to think with the minds of a 
whole group. If he has greater assur- 
ance and confidence than other states- 
men have, it is because he has studied 
the science of social change very deeply 
and knows how to organize the ener- 
gies of the people to obtain what the 
people desire. His wisdom and his 
greatness are not the wisdom and great- 
ness of a single person; he has learned 
to organize, correlate and express the 
thoughts of hundreds of delegates, 
thousands of scientists, tens of millions 
of the common people. 

Soviet people never speak of “Stalin’s 
will” or “Stalin’s orders” as men do of 
an individual dictator; they speak 
rather of the orders “of the Govern- 
ment” and “of the decisions of the 
Party.” But they talk a good deal 
about “the Stalin method,” which is a 
method anyone may try. All Com- 
munists are expected to use this method 
to the extent of their ability. The best 
compliment you can pay anyone in the 
USSR is to say that he works “po 
Stalinski,” that is in the Stalin style. 
It would take more than one article to 
define it adequately. But basically it 
means to work so that people rally 
around you and trust you to under- 
stand their needs, to éxpress their pur- 
poses, and to organize them to accom- 
plish their own desires. 

A good committee man, one might 
call him, a good political worker. Is 
this too prosaic a term for the leader 
of one hundred and eighty million peo- 
ple? I might call him instead, the most 
powerful and far-seeing of the world’s 
statesmen; this also is true. I might, 
speaking personally, say that the great- 
est change in my own life, and my 
clearest understanding of social proces- 
ses dates from the half-hour I spent in 


committee meeting with Stalin; this 
is true of me and of thousands of 
others. But I choose for the moment 
prosaic phrases. Somehow one must 
finally smash that idea of the Asiatic 
dictator. I want to emphasize not 
only Stalin’s genius, but the fact that 
it is chiefly expressed through good 
committee work. I think it more im- 
portant to stress his talent for coopera- 
tive action than even the fact that he 
is great. 

I think this is important because the 
world has had too much of the type of 
political leader—so common in capital- 
ist lands, even in capitalist democracies 
—who makes individual decisions and 
then wins or forces the people to his 
will. “Prima donna politicians” are 
one of democracy’s chief burdens, as 
everyone who tries to organize progres- 
sive political action well knows. They 
develop, when they can, into the “boss 
ruler” that afflicts democracy or “dicta- 
tor ruler” that afflicts fascism. ‘That 
was the type of Trotsky—it is also the 
type of Hitler—who uses personal 
magnetism and oratory to sway popu- 
lar emotions to his own will. This type 
of leadership today destroys humanity. 
For no single human brain is big 
enough to decide the world’s problems 
today, neither the brutal, erratic will 
of a Hitler, nor the aggressive inde- 
cision of a Chamberlain. Only by com- 
bining the brains of many people think- 
ing together to one goal, can problems 
of today be safely handled. Trade- 
unionists know this, scientists know it; 
they do not rely on a single brain, In 
the Soviet Union the common people 
know it; they have long since outgrown 
both the spellbinding and the dictatorial 
type of politician, who attempts either 
to cajole or to force them to his will. 

Stalin himself explained this point 
to Emil Ludwig and later to Roy How- 
ard when these interviewers sought to 
learn how “the great dictator made up 
his mind.” He explained that in- the 
USSR there are no “individual ..deci- 
sions” since long experience has shown 
that all decisions made by single indi- 
viduals, unchecked by others, contain 
a large percentage of error. “Our best 
statesmen, best engineers, best scientists, 


best thinkers, are combined in the Cen- 
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tral Committee of our Party; their 
joint decision has less chance of being 
wrong.” “That was the way Stalin ex- 
plained it to Ludwig. The millions of 
Soviet people passing the Lenin mauso- 
leum on the Red Square in the great 
holiday demonstrations have their own 
way of putting it. Looking towards 
Stalin and all the other assembled Gov- 
ernment and Party leaders, they say: 
“Our brains are there in that tribune.” 

Stalin’s method is important to all 
of us because it illustrates that “sci- 
ence of politics’ which large numbers 
of people must learn if democracy is 
not to perish from the earth. The “‘sci- 
ence of politics” as understood by most 
politicians, is the art of thinking up a 
popular slogan and surrounding it with 
sufficient dazzling oratory to win the 
votes. This is not science, it is char- 
latanry, a deadly menace to the future 
of mankind. Yet it is possible really to 
apply science to politics, which means, 
essentially, the problems of the living 
together of human beings in an or- 
ganized state. This requires the study 
of social classes and their relation to 
each other; it requires deep under- 
standing of human needs and the 
process whereby they may be met. This 
is the science of which Marx was the 
great modern formulator; after Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin. There is 
nothing mystical about this science. 
Like all science, it involves close obser- 
vation of the fact, avoidance of illusion 
or wishful thinking, and the cool ap- 
plication of brains. 

Stalin listens. That has always been 
the first step in the “Stalin method.” 
“T remember him well in the early days 
of our Party,” a veteran Bolshevik 
once said to me, “a quiet youth, who 
sat on the edge of the committee meet- 


ing, saying almost nothing, and listen- 
ing. Toward the end, he would make 
a tew short comments, and we gradu- 
ally came to see that he always summed 
up better than anyone else the point of 
view we had all been working toward.” 

Close, attentive listening is still a 
feature of Stalin’s method. Even today, 
he is the last to speak in any group. 
He does not wish to overawe or block 
the full expression of others. He wants 
to get everything out. He listens in- 
tently to the simplest people; the milk- 
maid who has beaten the milking rec- 
ord, the scientist reporting a new dis- 
covery, the worker complaining of 
housing problems, the engineer baffled 
by a technical difficulty. When Stalin 
was chairman of the Constitutional 
Commission, he read hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers’ letters to the news- 
papers about what the Constitution 
should contain. These are the facts— 
the data of the science of politics. “He 
even listens to the way the grass 
grows,” a Soviet citizen once said to 
me. 

Twenty years ago, in the Russian 
civil war, Stalin’s sure sense of the de- 
sires of the common people more than 
once helped the Soviet armies to vic- 
tory. The best known of these mo- 
ments was the dispute between Stalin 
and Trotsky about the advance through 
the North Caucasus. Trotsky wanted 
to take the shortest military route. 
Stalin pointed out that that short-cut 
lay across the unfriendly lands of the 
Cossacks; he chose instead a longer 
way through working-class cities and 
friendly regions, where the common 
people rose to help the Red armies in- 
stead of to fight them. That contrast 
was typical; it has been illustrated 
since then by twenty years of history. 


The Stalin Iron and Steel plant at Magnitogorsk 
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Stalin’s tactic is always to use the 
minimum of physical and military 
force and to gain as much as Possible 
through the correct understanding of 
social forces. Thus, in the recent march 
into Poland, the Soviet armies occupied 
only those districts where the popula. 
tion was ready to hail their advance, 

Stalin does not merely use the peo- 
ple’s desires and hopes as passive mg. 
terial; the people themselves take part 
in forming his decisions and his acts, 
“What we build cannot be built with 
passive people,” said Zhdanov many 
years ago to me. The science of politics 
in the Soviet Union— as would be true 
in any Socialist country—demands the 
constant activity of millions of people, 
expressing their demands and organiz- 
ing to get them. Thousands of popular 
organizations exist for this purpose; 
new ones are constantly arising. Among 
all these organizations, the Communist 
Party acts as the correlating force. 
“The greatness of any of our leaders,” 
a Soviet factory manager told me, “de. 
pends on how widely he can think for 
large organizations of people. I can 
think in terms of one year for one fac- 
tory. Others can think in terms of a 
whole industry for five years. But no 
one so matchlessly as Stalin can think 
in terms of the whole development of 
the Soviet Union and its relation to the 
forces of progress in the world.” 

Stalin thus does not merely sum up 
discussion and mechanically register 
Party decisions, he adds to each dis 
cussion in which he participates, widens 
it, and lifts it higher. Partly this is 
through keen psychological _ insight, 
which by careful attention is able to 
see where thoughts are leading often 
before the thinkers themselves. Chiefly 
it is because Stalin has studied so thor- 
oughly the science of social change that 
he knows what forces are at work be 
hind the thoughts. When decisions att 
reached in any committee or confer 
ence, they are always joint decisions 
made by the whole group. This is not 
because Stalin has overruled the others 
by giving them orders, but because he 
has been able to combine most of theit 
demands in the common program, and 
to bring out of the joint discussion 4 
common knowledge of necessary next 
steps. 

Stalin would no more try to swaj 
a Soviet congress by giving orders, 
by an emotional appeal to change theit 
views than an Edison would try to cot 
vince a scientific congress of a new 
theory on electricity by emoti 

(Continued on page 34) 
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IMPERSONAL HISTORY 


“Something’s happened to you,” she said. “What is it? You didn’t 
talk like that before.”—“PERSONAL HISTORY” BY VINCENT SHEEAN 


INCENT SHEEAN was invited 

to contribute to the anniversary 
number of Soviet Russia Today. This 
reply came on the stationery of The 
Ambassador, Park Avenue, 51st Street 
to 52nd Street: 


“Mr. Sheean has asked me to write 
you to say that it will be impossible 
for him to write anything for your 
anniversary issue. He is scheduled 
to give over thirty lectures in almost 
as many days, and besides that has 
several articles under way which must 
be finished before the first of the 
month... . As Mr. Sheean has writ- 
ten the League of American Writers, 
he feels that ‘liberal intellectuals will 
not feel in a mood of approval to- 
wards the present foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union or towards the de- 
velopments that may be expected in 
the immediate future. At some later 
date they may reconsider. At present 
they are all in a very critical mood 
towards the Soviet Union. . . . I can 
think of possible defenses of this pol- 
icy, but they all depend upon what 
happens at some further stages of its 
development. . . .’” 


The author of “Personal History” 


ence described what can happen to the 
fashionable lecturer: 


“Surrounded, for months at a time, 
by people who kept telling him he was 
important, he was in grave danger of 
beginning to think so himself... . I 
had to act as if my opinions on bobbed 
hair, short skirts, long skirts, and all 
other problems . . . mattered enough 
to be given and printed. The results, 
in cold type, were painful to read... . 
Nothing was more calculated to make 
an ass of a man. ... I had signed a 
contract and received money on it; 
but once that contract had expired I 
was determined never to make an- 
other.” 

(“Personal History,” by Vincent 

Sheean. p. 327) 


What circumstances so recently com- 
pelled Mr. Sheean to abandon that 
resolution taken in 1928 we do not 
know. We share his opinion of the 
commercial lecturer, and so did not 
hear Mr. Sheean in any of his thirty 
successive appearances. However, we 
ave seen two of the several articles 
which were “under way” during that 
heavy platform schedule. Printed in 
The New Republic, they amply evi- 
dence the corroding effects of public 
adulation. For many of Mr. Sheean’s 


admirers they are indeed “painful to 
read.” 

These two articles, under the title 
“The Soviet Union as a Fascist State,” 
are not especially remarkable for their 
contents. For the most part they are 
warmed-over rehash of familiar Trot- 
skyite slanders. With one exception, 
which we shall mention later, they are 
not even new slanders—but very old 
stuff indeed. So stale and so often 
refuted that one is startled to see them 
again under the signature of a famous 
newspaper man who once described the 
feverish zest of the reporter, “to tell 
the story as quickly as possible.” 


We are not concerned with these 
ancient falsehoods nor with the man 
who now tells them; but rather with 
editors who at this late date buy and 
print such stuff. If Vincent Sheean 
chooses to write like Eugene Lyons or 
Father Coughlin, that is his choice; but 
why does The New Republic buy pieces 
which seem to have been written for 
The American Mercury and Social 
Justice? 

Having announced these articles 
somewhat flamboyantly, The New Re- 
public appeared slightly uncomfortable 
in their presence and was con.trained 
to warn its readers that Mr. Sheean 
had no first-hand knowledge of the 
Soviet Union since 1927. Yet it is en- 
tirely with conditions in the Soviet 
Union since 1927 that Mr. Sheean pre- 
tends to deal. With the greatest assur- 
ance, and without a shred of evidence 
or documentation, Mr. Sheean pon- 
tifically describes a country about 
which, by his own admission, he is 
entirely ignorant. 

The New Republic has been guilty 
of a cheap promotion stunt—exploiting 
the name of a best-seller and a popular 
lecturer to boost circulation. This is 
shoddy merchandizing—fit for investi- 
gation by Consumers’ Union. Mr. 
Sheean is presented by the editors as a 
“writer on international affairs.” But 
the articles have nothing to say on in- 
ternational affairs except that Mr. 
Sheean does not like the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. He is not more 
specific than that. -He does not even 
discuss the Soviet-German pact of non- 


By JOHN GARNETT 


aggression which he finds “no different 
from a number of similar agreements 
entered into by the Soviet Union with 
fascist and reactionary forces.” It is 
difficult to guess the basis of his dis- 
content. But it is clear, as he has said, 
that Mr. Sheean is in “a very critical 
mood towards the Soviet Union.” He 
writes in that mood. 

Mr. Sheean, in short, has written 
that old-fashioned thing called a dia- 
tribe. It is a complaint without a bill 
of particulars. There is a nostalgic sigh 
for “ancien régime;” there is a quota- 
tion from Dante in Italian. But these 
are mere snobbish literary flourishes. 


We hesitate to believe that The New 
Republic, dazzled by Mr. Sheean’s lec- 
ture platform glitter, bought a pig in 
a poke. They have rejection slips to 
cover such emergencies. We can only 
conclude that The New Republic was 
also in a “mood”—in a mood, to print 
diatribes against the Soviet Union, to 
run with the pack in hue and cry 
against the Reds. Perhaps the circula- 
tion department knows what is needed. 
We must point out, however, that it is 
a fraud to sell Sheean as an old friend 
of the Soviet Union, now at long last 
compelled to some painful criticisms. 
That is nonsense and untrue. Admit- 
ting that the writer has no direct 
knowledge of his subject, The New 
Republic says nevertheless that “when 
Mr. Sheean decides to testify against 
the Soviet Union . . . his testimony 
cannot be discounted as was that of 
some others.” That depends entirely 
upon the nature and force of Mr. 
Sheean’s testimony and the evidence 
supporting it. About that we shall soon 
see. 

Mr. Sheean says that these two ar- 
ticles “will constitute the first criticism 
I have ever made of the Soviet Union.” 
He says that this is the first time he 
has ever mentioned Stalin in print. His 
memory is as bad as his conscience. 

Stalin’s name appears three times on 
page 283 of “Personal History” (New 
York, 1935). On that and succeeding 
pages the Soviet Union is sharply at- 
tacked—“the world revolution was 


abandoned,” 
In May 1938 Sheean heard Dolores 
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Ibarruri, “La Pasionaria,” address the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party in Madrid. He was enthralled 
by her eloquence and conviction, ‘‘care- 
ful, analytical, closely reasoned, the 
work of a trained political committee 
filtered through her own exceptional 
heart and brain.” ‘The speech of La 
Pasionaria, wrote Sheean in his last 
book, “Not Peace But a Sword,” was 
interlarded with quotations from 
“nuestro camarada Stalin.” 

Mr. Sheean’s memory is at fault 
when he imagines that he never before 
mentioned Stalin in print. And he and 
the editors of The New Republic—in 
common with some others—are equally 
mistaken if they imagine that this dia- 
tribe is the first appearance of Sheean 
as a critic of the Soviet Union. What 
is “Personal History” but a highly ro- 
mantic account of Sheean’s resistance to 
the progress of socialism, as he saw it 
in Moscow? He said of the parade of 
workers through the Red Square on the 
Tenth Anniversary: “It was easy to 
see how the spectacle, suggesting the 
power and density of the Russian mass, 
would cause the breast of an Old 
Bolshevik (Stalin, for instance) to 
swell and glow.” But for Sheean, it 
was the the moment to announce that 
“the world revolution was abandoned.” 

More than ten years later, after lis- 
tening to La Pasionaria in Madrid for 
three hours, he again reported that the 
revolution had been “abandoned.” 

It seems to be the special function 
of liberals to proclaim the recurrent 
“abandonment” of the revolution. We 
remember when the revolution was 
thus first abandoned at Brest-Litovsk. 
Again in the New Economic Policy. 
And the first time a Peoples’ Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs appeared in a 
diplomatic silk hat, the liberals cried 
out. 

Mr. Sheean gives no evidence of this 
latest betrayal. He just states it, with 
some phrases about “wholesale car- 
nage,” and “an enslaved and terrorized 
state, embarked upon militarist expan- 
sion.” But these accusations are not 
original with Mr. Sheean; he took 
them from Eugene Lyons and Max 
Eastman. Mr. Sheean makes only one 
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contribution to the anti-Soviet legend, 
that vast demonology which began with 
the “nationalization of women.” He 
says that the Soviet Union is managed 
by “political and cultural illiterates.” 
To support this statement, he is com- 
pelled to dispose of some uncomfortable 
facts. Transpolar flights, for instance. 
The transpolar flights are fakes, they 
are not Soviet achievements but “fan- 
tasy”—done with mirrors, no doubt. 
“The whole of history has been falsi- 
fied” by the Bolsheviks, and Jimmy 
Sheean is going to show them up. So 
he produces this astounding revelation: 


“Tt is well known that Professor 
Pavlov was a bitter anti-Bolshevik 
and never ceased throughout his life 
to complain of the regime in Russia, 
and it is high time that somebody said 
so in print.” 


Professor Pavlov, and the other 
heroes of the Soviet Union, were pris- 
oners, says Mr. Sheean, whose mind 
“can only boggle at the thought of 
what they have suffered in attempting 
to work under such conditions.” 

If it is well known that Professor 
Pavlov was once an anti-Bolshevik, it 
is known because it has been many times 
printed and lovingly recounted in the 
Soviet press. It was known to Lenin 
who in the earliest and most difficult 
days of the Revolution took special 
measures to provide food and fuel and 
other care for this great scientist. 

The “prisoner” Pavlov came to the 
United States in 1923 and was robbed 
at the point of a gun on a train to 
Boston. He visited the United States 
again in 1929. The conditions under 
which Pavlov worked in Soviet Russia 
—let Mr. Sheean boggle—have been 
the envy of every visiting scientist. 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon, professor of 
physiology at Harvard University, de- 
scribed them as follows: 


“At Kotushi, a little village outside 
of Leningrad, the Soviet Government 
recently built a huge establishment 
for realizing plans which Pavlov had 
made for researches on the _ inheri- 
tance of different kinds of nervous 
systems. -In that magnificent experi- 
mental plant there are . . . admirable 
homes for the investigators, and a 
large well-equipped laboratory build- 
ing for the study of conditioned be- 
havior. In front of the laboratory is a 
charming park, with a formal garden 
and abundance of flowers.” 

(Research Bulletin on the Soviet 
Union, April 15, 1936, American Rus- 


sian Institute) 
One of Pavlov’s students, Dr. W. 


H. Gantt, director of the Conditioned 
Reflex Laboratory in Johns, Hopkins 


Medical School, wrote of the profes. 
sor’s anti-Bolshevik complaints in this 
magazine long before Mr. Sheean felt 
compelled to report them: 


“In spite of his denunciations, the 
Soviet Government has always treated 
him with the utmost personal consid- 
eration and respect, enlarged his lah- 
oratories and given him increasing 
facilities for pushing his scientific in. 
vestigations.” 

(Soviet Russia Today, April 1936) 


Pavlov’s complaints had ceased long 
before Sheean learned of them. None 
was more appreciative than he of the 
privileged position of science, and of 
men of science, under socialism in the 
USSR. On a visit to his birth-place, 
Riazan, in August, 1935, Pavlov re. 
sponded to greetings of welcome and 
honor as follows: 


“IT want to say that men of science 
have been honored before this. But 
it was in a narrow circle, among 
people of the same kind, among scien- 
tists. What I see here does not re- 
semble the old ways. With us science 
is now honored by the entire people. 

“Before, science was divorced from 
life, estranged from the people. But 
now I see something different; science 
is respected and valued by the whole 
people. I raise my glass and drink to 
the only government in the world 
which is able to realize this, which 
values science and so generously sup- 
ports it, the government of my coun- 
try.” 

In the face of this, Mr. Sheean fresh 
from his tour of ladies’ clubs, has dared 
to write of “political and cultural illit- 
erates.” 

Even the most charming fellow- 
traveler must have his baggage exam- 
ined at the frontier. “Personal His- 
tory” was deservedly a_ best seller 
among American high-school youth. It 
did not qualify Vincent Sheean as an 
authority on Marxism. 

At the head of this article are words 
of Rayna Prohme, spoken to Sheean, 
he tells us, on his return to Moscow 
after a few week-ends with the British 
upper-classes, 

And Rayna Prohme also said this: 

“Don’t be a damned fool, Jimmy.” ” 








IN WESTERN BYELO- 





Along the road of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 
a new type of army brings freedom and culture 


UR car rolls along the smooth, 
() straight highway at a steady 

rate of sixty miles per hour. 
Lining the road are ancient oaks of 
incredible beauty, in the fields stand 
windmills resembling Capuchin monks 
with their conical hoods and hands 
raised heavenward. A romantic land- 
scape—but far from peaceful. 

We are nearing Brest-Litovsk. We 
have just passed the city of Kobrin— 
the market place, the gas station, fire 
department and drug store have all 
flashed by. On the bill-board, super- 
imposed on the torn Polish war poster 
displaying a somewhat grandiloquent 
figure of a mighty legionnaire in a steel 
helmet with upraised gun, the eye is 
gladdened by the sight of a home-made 
cinema placard announcing “Lenin in 
1918,” 

The closer we come to Brest-Litovsk, 
the more evident are the signs of war; 
the black skeletons of burned villages, 
hastily abandoned trenches, machine- 
gun nests, everywhere traces of bom- 
bardment; craters and blasted trees, 
gables riddled with holes, windows of 
houses still standing criss-crossed with 
strips of paper. 

The retreating Poles set fire to all 
the bridges. We have to detour. The 
machine dives down sharply from the 
road and cautiously crosses the wooden 
planks of the temporary bridge, then 
roars up on to the road at full speed 
hoping to make up for lost time. 

We come across abandoned, broken 
Polish cars flung off the road. They 
are lying with their wheels in the air, 
The family of Kramnik, a weaver of 


Byelostok, are shown at home in the small 
attic room where they lived for twenty years 





Delegates from Western Ukraine to the 
Supreme Soviet in Moscow 


dilapidated, terrifying, minus tires, 
windows and fittings—real corpses of 
automobiles. There are hundreds of 
them, of the greatest variety of color 
and make. Here are the so-called 
“Polish Fiats” (cars of Polish manu- 
facture but of Italian design), old Aus- 
trian Steiers, ancient Chevrolets, little 
Fords and bright-colored autobuses. 
The Polish army, fleeing in panic, dis- 
carded them ruthlessly and roughly, 
evidently not counting on ever making 
use of them again. 

In one place in a swamp by the road 
lay a light touring car. It was impos- 
sible to determine its make, since it had 
been sucked down into the swamp up 
to its very roof top. There it lay up 
to its neck, so to speak, in malachite- 
green slime; and it lay there so peace- 
fully and cosily, as though it had never 
known any other habitat—perfectly 
acclimated as it were. 


RUSSIA 


By VALENTINE KATAYEV 


We are constantly encountering Pol- 
ish soldiers. Unarmed, they go in twos 
or threes, or sometimes alone. ‘These 
are not prisoners of war. ‘These are 
not deserters. These are simply 
the Byelo-Russian peasants returning 
home after unpleasant and unprofit- 
able day-labor in the former Polish 
army. They go by with sticks in their 
hands, limping a little—evidently the 
boots have rubbed their feet—with 
little satchels and bags, in green coats 
resembling hospital robes, unshaven. 
Some of them, the more economical 
ones, walk barefoot, their boots—the 
only useful thing that they acquired 
from that hateful army—slung over 
their shoulders. 

They are a little shame-faced before 
our trim, strong, gay Red Army men 
who thunder by in tanks, trucks and 
caterpillar tractors. They take off their 
army caps and bow. Sometimes they 
ask for tobacco and bread. Our boys 
willingly share with them, for are they 
not their own Lrothers—peasants and 
workers? 

The road is packed with refugees; 
on foot, on bicycles, on horse carts and, 
finally, driven by regular registered 
city drivers (izvoschiki). It is strange 
to see, riding up on the coachbox next 
to the driver, a gentleman with a pince- 
nez and a goatee, in a Paris hat, who 
is taking his family heaven knows 
where. In the droshky, on top of all 
their belongings, sits a lady with the 
children. To the back of the droshky 
is tied the reserve fue’ so to speak— 
several bags of oats. 

And here they are in the new three-room 


apartment to which they were moved after 
Byelo-Russia became a part of the USSR 
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And so it goes on all the roads of 
Poland. The refugees are on the move 
day and night—they get mixed in with 
the army units; they sit by bonfires 
in the woods. Many have become 
adjusted to this nomadic life. They 
have learned to do up their blankets 
like a soldier’s cloak—‘“in a roll”— 
and carry it over their shoulders. 

But there is not a trace of panic. 
They know that it’s all over. The 
worst is behind them. Now it’s impor- 
tant to get back home as soon as pos- 
sible and start a life of peace. 

We are driving from Vilno to Minsk 
with the latest editions of the Vilno 
Pravda. The car is packed with bun- 
dles of newspapers. The rope has come 
undone and papers slide all over our 
feet. It is a marvelous day, cold and 
sunny, with swift-moving clouds. Pine 
woods flash by, the road itself is 
flanked with birch trees. This is the 
famous Moscow-Vilno road along 
which Napoleon’s army retreated. In 
some places the birches of those days 
still stand—immense, eternal, black- 
ened, with long weeping branches— 
real “weeping birches.” 

Occasionally a silvery plane of the 
Civil Aviation fleet roars overhead, 
now disappearing behind cold clouds, 
now flashing out in the sun’s rays like 
a crystal star. 

Along the road we meet a medium 
sized man in a beaver cap with a bag 
over his shoulders. 

“Good-day, comrade.” 

“Good-day !” 

“Won't you let me have a news- 
paper ?” 

We stop. How can we refuse? Of 
course we give him a copy of the latest 
Vilno Pravda. 

We get acquainted and strike up a 
conversation. 

“Who are you, comrade?” 

“T’m a shoemaker from Vilno. I’m 
taking shoes to my son. He lives near 
here, about seven miles away.” 





“Well, how are things with you?” 

“Pretty good, thank you. It used 
to be bad, but since the Bolsheviks 
came it’s become much better for us 
skilled workers.” 

“And how was it bad before?” 

He looks at us with shining, naive 
eyes. 

“How could it have been otherwise ? 
Unemployment was killing us. In the 
summer there’s work—so we eat. In 
winter there’s no work—so we starve.” 

“Did you work for yourself or for 
an employer?” 

“For an employer. He has a shoe 
store in Vilno. We made elegant 
ladies’ shoes for him of the latest style. 
Perhaps you know that Vilno shoes are 
famous, yes?” 

“And what do you get paid for a 
pair of shoes?” 

“We get three zlotys (about 55 
cents). They want to rob us com- 
pletely. We work, while he only sits 
in his shop and builds houses on our 
money. He has built himself several 
houses in Vilno on our labor. Well 
now, thank heaven, the comrades have 
come, and we'll live differently.” 

“How differently?” 

“We'll form an artel. We'll work 
for ourselves. May I take another 
copy of the paper from you? The 
people are tremendously interested in 
what the comrades write.” 

“Of course. Take five. Give them 
out to the people. Let them read.” 

“Thank you, comrades.” 

“Good-bye. Pleasant journey, com- 
rade.” 

“And will it be possible to go to 
Moscow soon? It would be interest- 
ing to see what your Moscow is like.” 

“Yes, of course, you will be able to 
go soon.” 

“Thank you, comrades.” 

“Thanks for what?” 

“For having come.” 

“And thank you.” 

“For what?” 


Peasant women delegates to the West Byelo-Russian Assembly which voted for 
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“For having received our comrades 
the Red Army soldiers, so well.” 
“‘Why not receive them well? They 
are our brothers,” 

“Well, the best of luck to you.” 

“The same to you.” 

Our light car steams, snorts and 
gaily rolls along further, frightening 
the peasants’ horses unaccustomed # 
motor traffic. i 

Here’s grassy stubble, where ¢ 
are grazing. <A boy shepherd wear 
an army cap that hangs down over. 
ears and a worn coat tied around | 
waist with a rope follows them. 7 

“Greetings, young fellow.” 

“Greetings, comrades.” 

“Whose cows are these?” 

“Whose ?—Everyone knows 
the master’s (pan’s), of course.” 

“Don’t you have any cows?” = 

The youngster gaily shows his whit 
teeth and squints in the sunshine, 

“No.” 

“Have you any land?” q 

“Two dessiatins” (about five acres), § 

“Is your family large?” 

“Eight people.” 

“Five acres for eight people?” 

“A-ha.” 

“Whose is the surrounding land?” 

“The landowner’s.” 

“How much does the landowner 
pay you for looking after his cows?” 

“Thirty zlotys a year (about 
$5.40).” 

“What does that amount to? A 
little over two zlotys (thirty-six cents) 
a month?” 

“Yes,” 

“Is that much?” 

“What do you mean—much? Its 
very little.” 

“How do you live?” 

“God knows.” 

“Is there a God?” 

“Why, of course there is.” 

“Where is he?” 

The youngster squints even mort 
and points heavenward. 

“Why, in the sky.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“The priest.” 

The boy approaches the car and 
examines the wheels, glass and head- 
lights with childish eagerness. 

“Want to be a chauffeur?” 

His eyes shine. 

“A-ha!” ; 

“Well then, what about it? Leave 
the pan’s cows, climb in with us and 
we'll take you to learn to be a driver. 

He understands that this is a joke 
but that there’s some truth in it t 
He understands that this is now within 
the realm of possibility. If not now 












































Peasants of the village of Sobolevo, Byelostok district of Western Byelo-Russia, dividing up the land of Prince Liubomirsky 


not this minute, then perhaps in a year 
or two or three. 


“Let me have a paper.” 


“Take it. Give it around to be 
read in the village.” 

“Thanks, comrades.” 

“What for?” 

“For having come.” 

He goes away embarrased and fol- 
lows the cows deep in childish dreams 
of some other, different, exciting, rich 
life where it won’t be necessary to 
herd the landlord’s cows but instead 
he will be dashing along the gay, Byelo- 
Russian road in an automobile. 

Here we are at Smorgon, a place 
that is doubly famous. It was in 
Smorgon that Napoleon deserted his 
retreating army and drove alone in a 
coach to Paris. It was near Smorgon 
in 1915-1917, during the imperialist 
world war, that especially fierce fight- 
ing took place. 

I look around and recognize the gen- 
eral contours of the place—the rail- 
road line. Even our old artillery 
trenches have remained. Covered and 
overgrown with grass as they are, I 
still recognize them. 

In front of the railroad crossing we 
are surrounded by a small crowd. A 
Polish soldier with a bicycle. Another 
soldier. An old man. Several women. 
They all grab the papers and pelt us 
with questions. 


The soldier with the bicycle turns 
out to be in the artillery. He fought 
at Lvov. He is being kidded. He 
laughs confusedly and says: 

“I was drafted. If the Red Army 
kadn’t come I would have had to serve 
and serve. And now instead of work- 
ing for and serving the masters, I am 
returning home to my family.” 

The other soldier—an infantryman 
—asks the artillery soldier in business- 
like fashion: 

“Have you divided the landlord’s 
land yet in your home town of 
Koshakh ?” 

“Not yet. We have just elected 
our committee. And how about your 
town, Shutovichakh?” 

“Tt’s already being divided.” 

A tall, elderly woman with a basket 
begins to scold the soldiers quite angrily. 

“Ach, you men—you don’t even 
know how to parcel the land.” And 
turning to us: 

“You, comrades, please send us an 
instructor soon, so that he should teach 
them how to divide the land. Our men 
are good for nothing when it comes to 
that.” 

The old man angrily stops her. 

“Shame on you! You ask for an in- 
structor for dividing the landlord’s 
land! Do you think any one taught the 
Bolsheviks in 1917 how it is done? 
They found out for themselves. All 


we need is a little help to keep the land- 
lords in order in case there’s any 
trouble.” 

“They have been put in order 
already.” 

“Yes they have, but. who knows 
what may happen?” 

“Well, it certainly is evident that 
you’re none too bright”—suddenly re- 
torts a woman—“you’re afraid that the 
landlords will return. I’m a woman 
and I’m not afraid of that. For twenty 
years the masters have been trying to 
frighten the Bolsheviks that if not to- 
day, then tomorrow they'll get rid of 
them. But during those years they 
managed to build themselves so many 
tanks that not only are they not afraid 
of their own ‘ex-owners’ but they have 
even made our landlords ‘ex-landlords’ 
—and all within two days. That’s 
what!” 

It is dusk. The road winds between 
century-old birches. Familiar names of 
villages and hamlets flash by—Krevy, 
Lebedev, Molodechno—the bright 
lights of approaching cars shine out. 
Our chauffeur, Mikhail Znachenok, 
stops for gas. He has made this jour- 
ney four times already, bringing Soviet 
newspapers to the villages of Western 
Byelo-Russia. 


Translated by Rosalind A. Zoglin, from 
Pravda, October 6, 1939. 
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Behind Soviet Moves in the Baltie 





By TOM WILLARD 


The significance of the Soviet pacts with Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
is brought out sharply by a study of these small but important countries 


OOK at the map, glance into the 
histories and hunt up the statis- 
tics on the economy of the three Baltic 
countries with which the Soviet Union 
recently concluded a series of agree- 
ments, and several highly important— 
and very revealing—conclusions will 
be inescapable: 

First, that Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania were key points in the de- 
fense system of Tsarist Russia, and 
were universally recognized as vital 
to the protection of Petersburg (Len- 
ingrad). 

Second, that Great Britain was not 
above using the ports of these three 
countries as naval bases for attacks on 
the young Soviet republic in the Civil 
War days, while Germany used their 
territory for military bases. The Brit- 
ish fleet has been a frequent visitor in 
Baltic ports. 









































Third, that foreign capital has been 
active in all three Baltic countries, to 
the obvious detriment of their economy. 
Formerly rich industrial regions. have 
been reduced to weak agrarian lands, 
and all three countries have been semi- 
colonial in their economic set-up—sub- 
ject to the ups (and more frequent 
downs) of London’s City and Berlin’s 
Bourse. 

Fourth, that Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania are unable to defend them- 
selves single-handed. In the storm 
sweeping Europe these tiny countries 
could have been blown off the map by 
the slightest gust. 

Fifth, that relations between these 
countries and the Soviet Union have 
been friendly. The USSR gave them 
their existence as independent states, 
and the USSR has scrupulously re- 
spected their sovereignty and independ- 
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ence. Twice the USSR halted Polish 
aggressive designs upon one of them, 
preventing a war in 1938. 

Sixth, that improved trade relations 
with the Soviet Union would strength- 
en the Baltic countries and bring .a 
great measure of prespenity. to their 
peoples. 

Now, it takes no _unndie¢Fimginating” 
devotion to the Soviet: Union to come 
to these simple conclusions. It takes 
only a healthy respect for ‘facts. 

First, history. 

Peter I conquered the so-#hern Bal- 
tic coast after the long Russo-Syedish,;: 
war at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; as the result of another war. 
with Sweden, Finland was conquered” 
in 1809 and annexed to Russia. Thus 
Russia obtained strategic positions con- 
trolling the eastern part of the Baltic 
basin. 

In what is now Finland tsarist Rus- 
sia possessed important military and 
naval bases. ‘These were both conti- 
nental (Helsingfors and others) and 
island bases (such as the Alands, situ- 
ated in the central part of the Baltic 
basin). In what are now the Baltic 
countries tsarist Russia controlled the 
important ports of Reval (Tallinn), 
Baltic Port (also known as Baltiski and 
Paldiski), Libau (Liepaja), Windau 
(also known as Ventsplis and Winda- 
va), and others, as well as islands off 
the coast. Among the latter the most 
important were the Méonsund Archi- 
pelago, which controls the entrances to 
the Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of 
Riga. (The largest islands of this archi- 
pelago are Oesel and Dago, which fig- 
ure in the pact recently concluded be- 
tween the USSR and Esthonia). 

The great superiority of all these 
naval bases over Leningrad and Kron- 
stadt lies in the fact that they are warm 
water harbors, while the latter are ice- 
bound for many months of the year. 

With these naval bases, tsarist Rus- 
sia was able to defend the approaches 
to Petersburg even against far superior 
forces. Thus it was in the war of 
1853-1856, when Russia’s foes were 
Great Britain and France; thus it 
was in the war of 1914-1918. Weak 
in numbers, the Russian Baltic fleet 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A CANAL IS BUILT 


160,000 Uzbek farmers do a six-year construction job 
in six months and beat a prophecy by 5,500 years 


N 1904 an American archealogical 

expedition in Central Asia came 
upon traces of an ancient irrigation 
canal whose construction is estimated 
to have occurred ten thousand years 
ago. This is the oldest irrigation canal 
of which there is any evidence. In the 
dry areas of the world, kingdoms rose 
and fell, civilizations flourished and 
declined in proportion to the powers 
displayed by human societies to organ- 
ize the construction and maintenance 
of such works. ‘The deserts of Arabia, 
of Central Asia, of the northern fringes 
of the Sahara, and of the vast Sahara 
itself, are sown with mighty ruins— 
dams, and aqueducts raised by once 
powerful nations who vanished with 
their capacity to extend and maintain 
them. Central Asia summarizes the 
mute testimony of these ruins by the 
widespread folk saying: “Water is 
life.” 

In the Fergana Valley, in the young 
Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, So- 
cialist society is making a magnificent 
demonstration of just such capacity, 
160,000 collective farmers are carrying 
out a stupendous irrigation project, the 
largest in the Soviet Union. The 
canal is 166 miles in length, will irri- 
gate 1,250,000 acres and make possible 
a swelling of the cotton crop, the 
“white gold” of Central Asia by about 
50,000 tons. The width of the canal 
is to reach eighty-four; the depth 
thirteen. Along its length some 1300 
structures are being erected, spill- 
Ways, aqueducts and bridges, for at 
many points along its course the canal 
intersects other canals, roads and rail- 
way lines. About 23,400,000 cubic 
yards of earth will be removed; about 
17,000 cubic yards of concrete will be 
poured; and about 52,000 cubic yards 
of stone will be laid. 

In its construction the canal will 
realize a prophecy contained in an old 
folk song of the Uzbek minstrels. Only 
the realization will come some 5,500 
years ahead of the prophecy: 


In the year seven thousand four hundred 
forty one 
> 
arya’s waters through a steppe shall run. 
Irm—the whole country—will become a 
new land. 


Ages of slumber will come to an end. 


The canal will lead the waters of 
the Narym River, a principal tribu- 
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tary of the great Central Asia river, 
the Syr Darya, through the Fergana 
Valley. On its way it will fertilize 
twenty-four districts in Uzbekistan and 
four in Tadjikistan and will bring a 
more abundant and regular water sup- 
ply to five Uzbek cities. 

But more remarkable than any other 
aspect of this great undertaking is the 
method of its organization. It is a 
new proof, added to such celebrated 
achievements as the Dnieper Hydro- 
electric Station, the Moscow Subway, 
and the new city, Komsomolsk on the 
Amur, the city built by youth, that col- 
lective labor is capable of performing 
miracles. 

Last year collective farmers in the 
Pap District of Uzbekistan, facing a 
drought, took heroic measures and 
saved their crops by digging, in a short 
time, a five and a half mile canal. In- 
spired by this example the collective 
farmers in the Lyagan District this 
Spring built another canal, twenty 
miles long, in the record time of sev- 
enteen days. Such a project ordinar- 
ily would require a year. 

When at the end of Spring, this 
year, scorching heat in the Fergana 
valley began to wilt the growing cot- 
ton, there was spontaneous agitation 
all through the region to end the per- 
ennial threat of drought for all time 
by realizing the old dream of a canal 
making full use, at last, of the waters 
of the Narym. A delegation sent to 
Moscow returned with approval for 
the project. The Supreme: Soviet of 
the Uzbek S.S.R. organized a commis- 
sion which brought in a plan for the 
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canal to be completed within six years. 

But the project had so fired the 
minds of the farmers of Uzbekistan that 
they made the following bold proposal : 
that by an immense volunteer effort of 
the valley people the canal be begun in 
August, carried on by intensive volun- 
teer work, and be completed in Decem- 
ber, to be presented as a gift to the Re- 
public in celebration of the fifteenth 
anniversary of its foundation. 

This decision made by the people was 
followed by organization, carried 
through by the people, of all their 
forces for this gigantic enterprise. A 
hundred and sixty thousand collective 
farmers under the direction of some 
2,000 engineers and technicians, a mo- 
bilization of the technical cadres of the 
republic similar to the mobilization of 
the farmers, are completing this vast 
project, and providing a pleasant con- 
structive item for a year that is having 
so much destructive history to record. 

How was this organization carried 
on? One collective farm reported to 
the construction bureau: “We are ready 
to furnish up to 60% of our able- 
bodied members for work on the canal. 
Advise us at once of the section and 
volume of work assigned to us so that 
we may make preparations.” Another 
collective farm reported: “Two hun- 
dred and fifty members including nine- 
tv women have signed up for work on 
the canal. Ten rams and four cows 
are contributed to feed the builders. 
Will also furnish fifty spades and fifty 
wheel barrows.” 

Still more striking, as an example of 
the Socialist emulation which has given 





UZBEK SONG 


In May, when through our fair Fergana, the scent of gardensin the night 
Spices the air-with scents commingled, whose richness overpowers me, 
Pomegranate branches bending downwards, | drink their odor with delight 
And in the unpretentious blossom, sense all-of spring and all spring's glee. 
Traversing snow-white fields of cotton, with my sack firm:in my hand 

| see the gowns newly embroidered, | hear the hum of the textile mills, 

| sense, in every boll of cotton, the joys that fill my native land, 

In every fluffy boll I'm picking, | feel its pulse that never stills. 

| contemplate my mother country; my gaze is filled with dazzling light; 
My startled eyes are-overpowered, life's majesty o'erwhelms me quite. 

| see no bound to our abundance; of my wild joy there is no telling— 

| utter then the name of Stalin—it voices every thought upwelling. 


a creative and joyous impulse to the 
work, was this report of the Stalin Cg. 
lective Farm in the Lenin District: 
“On our farm 502 persons have signe) 
up for work on the canal. Shall fy. 
nish 1,000 pickaxes, 700 spades, 3) 
wheelbarrows which are being made iy 
a shop opened for this purpose, Wil 
also supply twenty horses. For feed. 
ing canal builders we have allotted te, 
rams, six head of cattle, seventy poods 
(about 2500 pounds) of flour, anj 
fifty poods (about 1800 pounds) 9 
rice. Before starting j;work on th 
canal we will earth up the cotton seve, 
times. Our meeting has decided thy 
the schedule assigned for a month 
be accomplished in from ten to twel 
days. Otherwise we could not be 
the name of Stalin without shame, R 
spectfully. Tursun Khalikov, chap 
man.” = 
Lest it be thought from the mentigg 
of pickaxes, wheelbarrows, shovels am 
horses that the work was done ¥ 
relatively primitive tools it should 
noted that blasting materials, ste 
shovels, excavating machinery and{ 
er advanced technical resources, § 
available; otherwise the miracle ¢g 
not have been accomplished. Bul 
should also be emphasized here} 
the most advanced and most modefi 
strument of all, socialized labor; ig 
force that is carrying the great pro 
through, just as it has provided 
inspiration. 

On August 31st, exactly on sche 
the first stage of the work, the exe 
tion, was completed. By the ef 
the year the waters of the Narym) 
gush through the channel, a gift @ 
collective farmers of the Fergana] 
ley to celebrate the fifteenth birt 
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Photographs showing construction 
work at the Great Fergana Canal. 
Left hand page, from the top 
down: 1. A consultation in the 
field. 2. Workers taking their 
places at one of the dams. 3. “Water 
is life”; watching the water filling 
a section of the canal. 4. The din- 
ner bells are trumpets here: 
Karnajtshis (Uzbek trumpet blow- 
ers) and other musicians calling 
the workers to lunch 


Right hand page. One of the col- 
lective farmer canal workers. (Be- 
low) Workers applauding an act- 
ing troupe sent to entertain them 











Alabian —Arehitect and Senator 





By EVA ROBIN 


“It is quite possible that in the eyes of vicious people the only stimulus to work is 
selfishness. But in the communal state, where people are trained in a public spirit 
and where all labor is equally honorable, the stimulus to work is love of society.” 


ECAUSE his going meant one 

mouth less to feed, little Karo, 

at the age of six, was sent away from 

his home to nearby Tiflis, a town pre- 

dominantly populated by Georgians 

and Armenians, to live in the home of 
a maternal aunt. 

The atmosphere of his new home 
was cheerless. As in most Armenian 
families of that time, the man ruled; 
the wife was an abject slave. Karo’s 
uncle was a priest and added ecclesias- 
tical sternness to his authority as head 
of the family. Karo knew no human 
warmth in that household where he 
lived as a poor relative. A grand- 
daughter of the family was petted and 
pampered, But it never occurred to 
Karo that such attentions could be for 
him. He remembers, when on a visit 
home, his mother greeted him with 
caresses, how abashed he was at the 
experience of a person expressing love 
for him. 

He is now a man past forty—gentle, 
thoughtful, considerate and _ serene, 
with hardly a vestige of bitterness 
against the unwholesome conditions in 
which his childhood and youth were 
spent. He is an honored citizen of the 
Soviet Union. His life spans the period 
of the greatest historic social upheaval, 
the birth and coming of age of a new 
social order in his country, in which 
he played an honored part. 

Karo’s father, Semion Alabian, an 
unsuccessful merchant, died in 1903, 
at the age of fifty-six, leaving a widow 
and five children unprovided for. 

His mother, Takukhi, simple and ‘al- 
most illiterate was, however, a woman 
of keen, innate intelligence. Among 
her neighbors, especially the women, 
she was rather a progressive spirit. All 
her married life she had contributed 
to the support of the family by taking 
in sewing. On her husband’s death, 
the entire burden of the support of the 
family developed upon her and Karo’s 
eldest sister. 

Karo’s older brother, Minej, at an 
early age, had gone to work in Tiflis, 
where he had become a printer. Early 
malnutrition and confinement in the 
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primitive, unsanitary printing shop 
took their toll; he contracted tubercu- 
losis, dying at twenty-one. 

At the age of eight, Karo was en- 
rolled in the Armenian parochial semi- 
nary where poor children were trained 
for the priesthood. Karo earned his 
way by doing chores, after school, in 
the office of a religious journal edited 
by his uncle. 

Lonely in his uncle’s house, Karo 
turned to his innate artistic urges. 
Very early he had discovered that 
damp earth, under his fingers, acquired 
form, and he began consciously to 
model. Or he would strum on an old 
violin which had come into his hands. 

One event in these slow years of a 
hard childhood left its impress on 
Karo’s mind—the disturbances of 
1905. He remembers the red flags 
fluttering from windows, marching 
people, skirmishes. This memory later 
assumed meaning and content, when at 
the age of fifteen he came under the 
influence of liberal teacheys and school- 
mates. | 

The polyglot character of the Soviet 
Union is nowhere so marked as in the 
Caucasus. Probably nowhere else in the 
world is there so great a variety of peo- 
ples or such diversity of speech and 
customs in so small an area. 

Tsarism regarded the Caucasus re- 
gion as a territory populated by un- 
desirable aliens. By deliberate policy, 
racial and tribal enmities were fostered 
while cultural and economic develop- 
ment were retarded. As a result, 
notwithstanding its great natural re- 
sources and ancient cultures, the Cau- 
casus was among the most backward 
regions of Russia. 

Next to the Jews, the Armenians 
were perhaps the most despised people 
among the minor nationalities in Tsar- 
ist Russia. Armenia which came under 
the rule of the Tsars early in the. 19th 
century is a country with long tradi- 
tions. Churches and monasteries that 
are examples of fine architecture, and 
other monuments of archaeological in- 
terest, dating back to antiquity, are 
witnesses of a great past and an old 


Tommaso CAMPANELLA, 
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civilization, Armenian national liber. 
tion hopes were expressed by two po. 
litical camps. The most advanced 
spirits saw the solution to the Ar 
menian problem to lie within the whole 
revolutionary movement in Russia ; op. 
posed to them were the Dashnaks, 
bourgeois Nationalists, dreaming of q 
greater Armenia built upon privileges 
and spoils. 

The revolutionary feelings of the 
people were reflected in the seminary, 
both among the students and the teach. 
ers. With great avidity Karo read the 
illegal literature smuggled into the 
school. He came under the spell of 
his senior schoolmate, Mikoyan, who 
has become a noted Soviet leader, At 
the age of seventeen, Alabian joined 
the Social Democratic party. 

Graduating from the seminary in 
May, 1917, Karo entered a world of 
dazzling lights and brilliant horizons. 
The long-awaited revolution had f- 
nally occurred; the Tsar was over- 
thrown, liberty was proclaimed. 

For Karo who had for the past 
eleven years gone through stiff and re- 
pellent training for the priesthood, it 
seemed like a release from prison con- 
finement into a free world. All doors 
were open; roads stretched beckoningly 
toward unlimited opportunities, pov- 
erty no longer was a handicap. Conf 
dent of his ability he felt that he 
would make something of his life. 

Moscow was his goal. The famous 
conservatory of music for gifted stu- 
dents was there; one of the finest art 
schools in the world was also there. 

For the journey, he had little else to 
pack but dreams and ambitions. And 
Moscow at first did not disillusion 
him. Severe competitive examinations 
in both institutions were passed with 
flying colors, and Karo enrolled in 
both, 

Now, he had but to solve the “minor” 
problems of making a living. He be- 
gan to hunt work. It was midsummer, 
and his courses would not start-till 
September. But there was nothing to 
be found; and he had to return to 


Tiflis where the best job he could-get. 


ee 
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of handyman in a warehouse. 
Alabian the February 
n turned out to be a collapsed 
balloon. ‘Those who understood the 
tistorical connotations of the Tsar’s 
sbdication, tried to make the masses 
ge that the February revolution was 
only a first step ; that a relaxation of 
the struggle would deliver them to 
landlords and foreign investors. Under 
the leadership of Lenin, the Bolsheviks 
made themselves felt throughout the 
country, and Tiflis reacted as did other 
parts of the broken-up empire. Al- 
abian joined the Bolshevik Party. 

In the Caucasus, as elsewhere in the 
country, the newly formed Red Army, 
drafted from the ranks of workers and 
peasants, and actively supported by 
them, fought heroically to oust the 
enemies from within and _ without, 
through years of civil war and inter- 
vention and industrial and agricultural 
disruption. 

Alabian took his part in the strug- 
gle. At one time he was che editor of 
the Bolshevik paper, Red Star in Kras- 
nodar, then in the center of fighting. 
Returning to his beloved Armenia he 
took part in the reconstruction of the 
country. Henceforth his abilities were 
fully and appropriately utilized. One 
of his new duties was the direction of 
the Art Department of the Armenta 
(Armenian Telegraph Agency). He 
was active in the Erivan (capital of 
Armenia) Party Committee, as well 
as in the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Armenia. Rifle 
in hand, he joined as a common soldier 
in the Red Army forces called upon 
to fight off a counter-revolutionary 
Dashnak uprising. 


was that 
For young 
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Circle — Karo Alabian. Below — The 
Soviet Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair, of which Alabian was co-architect 
with Iofan. Right—In the city of Erevan, 
capital of Soviet Armenia 


The year 1923 was a significant 
period in the life of the youth of the 
new Socialist land. The civil war had 
been brought to a successful close; the 
country now entered the period of pro- 
ductive effort. The need for trained 
men in every field was urgent. There 
was the problem of transforming the 
elemental energy of revolution into 
energies of construction. ‘The youth 
was confronted with the problem of 
how best to respond to the requirement 
of the time; how far cherished ambi- 
tions should be taken into consideration 
in the choice of a career. Karo Ala- 
bian, as a conscious communist, nat- 
urally sought to utilize his talents in 
the most socially fruitful way. 

He had not envisioned architecture 
as his field. His paramount interests 
had been sculpture and music. The 
need for new building and for the de- 
velopment of a Soviet aviation made 
him hesitate between becoming an 
architect or turning pilot as a prelimi- 
nary to designing airplanes. His deci- 
sion was architecture. 

Early in the Fall of 1923, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party of Armenia sent Alabian to 
Moscow to study. He enrolled in the 
Institute of Technical Arts as a stu- 
dent of architecture. Like other stu- 


dents in those days he carried on party 
work during his studies. 

At thirty-two, after six years of 
exhaustive study, Alabian graduated 
in 1929 and returned to his native 
land, an architect. 


He designed sev- 





eral schools, a hospital, a communal 
club, a number of apartment houses. 

To the people, however, he remained 
a leader and he was called to the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Ar- 
menian Soviet Socialist Republic and 
to the Central Control Commission of 
the Communist Party of Armenia. 
Later, as an expression of the utmost 
trust of the nation, the honor of rep- 
resenting Armenia in the Soviet of 
Nationalities was bestowed upon him. 
As one of the two architects in the 
Supreme Soviet he represents his pro- 
fession as well. 

Karo Alabian is an example of the 
salvage of a generation that elsewhere 
has been given the name “lost.” ‘The 
Soviet Union ‘has removed material 
and psychological insecurity so de- 
moralizing and devitalizing to youth. 
In giving the young a part and a goal 
in the great community of the land of 
socialism, the Soviet Union has re- 
leased latent energies in every field. 

Karo Alabian has had a notable 
career. Participating in the interna- 
tional competition of architects on 
plans for the Palace of Soviets in 1931, 
he won first prize, and qualified for 
participation in the four successive 
closed contests. In 1934, he was com- 
missioned to build the Moscow Central 
Theatre of the Red Army. Since 
November, 1936, he has been chief of 
the Architectural Studios of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Communications. 

In 1935, he headed the Russian “del- 
egation to the Thirteenth International 
Congress of Architects in Rome. In 
1937, he was acting chairman of the 
Presidium of the First All-Union Con- 
gress of Soviet Architects which, by 
the way, was attended by many out- 
standing foreign architects among them 
the Americans, Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Simon Breines. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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“THE MANY NATIONS SING” 


By WILLIAM MAXWEIL, 


Along with the general advance of Soviet music, the music of 
the different nationalities is experiencing a brilliant renaissance 


IKE the other arts in the Soviet 
Union, Soviet music follows two 
main developments. One is the con- 
tinuation of Russian music in its his- 
torical evolution, in which older com- 
posers like Myaskovsky and Prokofiev, 
who had their musical training before 
the revolution, have taken a part, and 
which has developed powerful new 
talents like Shostakovich, Dzerzhinsky 
and Khachaturyan. The other is the 
less known, but flourishing develop- 
ment of new national musical cultures, 
some of them born, others revived, and 
all immensely invigorated and expanded 
since the establishment of the Soviets. 

There is no need to detail the op- 
pression suffered by the cultures of mi- 
nority peoples under the Tsars. Peo- 
ples like the Ukrainians, Georgians and 
Armenians who had ancient and de- 
veloped cultures, were subjected to a 
systematic culture-destroying Russifica- 
tion. And among peoples whose cul- 
tures were less developed, no attempt 
was made to build upon existing foun- 
dations of folk culture. 

The Soviet Union, carrying out the 
principle of the autonomy of peoples, 
each developing its own culture, ‘“na- 
tional in form and Socialist in con- 
tent,” has not only accorded the right, 
but has provided the means to realize 
it, for each national group to develop 
its own culture. And, as was neces- 
sary with some nationalities, to provide 
an alphabet and other requisite of writ- 
ten language, so in similar cases it was 
necessary to provide systems of musical 
notation and to improve native musi- 
cal instruments to extend their poten- 
tialities. 

All this in turn has enriched Soviet 
music as a whole. The Soviet musicol- 
ogist can now acquaint himself, at first 
hand, with almost every historical form 
of musical art; and all Soviet com- 
posers have accessible to them, stores of 
fresh rhythmic and melodic materials. 

As an example of the way in which 
musical cultures are being developed 
let us take the Volga Tatars, once 
slurred as an “unmusical race,” a slur 
no longer possible in the Soviet Union 
where daily proof is afforded that im- 
pulse and capacity for musical expres- 
sion are universal human characteristics. 

In Kazan, recently, there was a pre- 
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miére of an opera by a young Tatar 
composer, Zhiganov. The opera, 
named “Kachkin” (“The Fugitive”) 
took its theme from the peasant up- 
rising under Emilyan Pugachev. The 
language used is Tatar, and the mu- 
sical motifs are taken from Tatar folk 
music—an event unthinkable in pre- 
Soviet times. Critical comments were 
enthusiastic; and the audience response 
was rapturous. 

The singers who were heard in the 
opera “Kachkin,” had received their 
training in the Moscow Conservatory. 
They had studied there at the expense 
of the Tatar Republic which had or- 
ganized at the conservatory, a special 
operatic studio for their training. In 
time, from the nucleus so trained, a 
native teaching corps in a native studio 
and with a full native apparatus will 
provide complete facilities for the re- 
quirements of a developing national 
musical culture. 

In the same way, other peoples have 
sent their musically gifted youth to 
similar national operatic studios in the 
conservatories—young Turkmens, Uz- 
beks, Bashkirs, Kara-Kalpaks, etc., who 
are now, in collaboration with their 
Russian colleagues, nurturing new 
cadres of national musicians. 

Recently, among the outstanding 
events of the year in Moscow’s musi- 
cal life have been the so-called “dec- 
ades of national arts,” ten day festivals 
during which various national groups 
present operas, ballets, and programs 
of shorter pieces. There have already 
been presentations of Ukrainian, Geor- 
gian, Uzbek, Armenian, Kirgiz and 
Azerbaidjanian musical art which have 
enraptured their audiences and af- 


_forded evidence that the immense ma- 


terial resources opened up by Soviet 
enterprise are matched by the immense 
cultural resources of the Soviet peoples, 
also opened up by Soviet enterprise. 

Let us take some of these national 
musical cultures in turn, developed or 
brought to a flourishing renaissance un- 
der the Soviets. 

The Ukrainian language, like the 
Russian and Italian, is by its structure 
especially well adapted to singing. This 
has favored a flowering of Ukrainian 
opera, some of which is played through- 
out the Soviet Union.. The young cone- 


poser Oles Chishko’s monumental op- 
era “The Cruiser ‘Potemkin’,” ig one 
of them. Symphonic and choral music 
are having a similar rich development 
Both the older composers like Revutsky 
and Syatoshinsky and younger compos. 
ers like Kozitsky, Kosensko, Gozenpud 
and Chishko, are extraordinarily fer. 
tile. In all their music, Ukrainian {ol} 
tunes provide the foundation. Along 
with this development has come the re. 
vival of the traditional Ukrainian jp. 
strument bandura, a many-stringed 
lute with a clear, melodious tone, For. 
merly met with only in remote villages, 
it is now played everywhere, and used 
both as a solo instrument and in en- 
semble combinations. Another revival 
is that of the Kobzars, the rhapsodists, 
who combine poetry and music, and ap- 
pear as recitalists. ‘They are similar to 
the minstrels and bards of other peo 
ples; and their art is not limited or lo- 
cal, but of high development both in 
range and refinement. 

South of the Ukraine, in the Cau- 
casus, are similarly flourishing musical 
cultures. Georgian music, for exam- 
ple, had a genuine musical polyphony 
of its own, just as it had independently 
developed the classic toe dance. 

Georgian polyphony derives from 
Greco-Byzantine music. The ancient 
Georgian musical notation has been 
studied by the Frenchman, Jean Thi- 
bault and the German, Oscar Fleischer, 
among other Western musicians. Its 
melodies have penetrated into Russian 
music. Their strains may be heard in 
Glinka, Balakirev, Borodin, Chaikov- 
sky and others, and through their i 
fluence have tinged the work of other 
European composers. 

Georgian opera has become famous 
through the Soviet Union. Following 
the “decade” of Georgian art in Mo 
cow, operas by the Georgian composer, 
Palashvili, appeared in the repertory 0 
the Moscow opera, and in Saratov. Ar- 
other gifted Georgian composer is Bal: 
anchivadse, a pupil of Rubinstein and 
Rimsky Korsakov. 

The favorite musical instrument of 
Georgia is the chongyr, resembling 4 
Spanish viol or an ancient Italian citat 
roni. It has an elongated, flat body 
and a long neck. Singers accompaly 
themselves on it. Duets of young gif 
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accompanying themselves on the chon- 

r, are a familiar sight in Georgia. 

Baku, capital of the bordering Azer- 
baidjan S.S.R. is famous, not only as an 
oil center but as a musical center. 
Standing in the gateways of Arab and 
Persian culture, its music reflects their 
influence, but has maintained an inde- 
pendent character. 

Azerbaidjanian music, as performed by 
the national bards was looked at with 
suspicion by tsarist authorities; and the 
bards were subjected to constant police 
surveillance. Now the Azerbaidjanian 
bards perform at festivals and at bardic 
competitions in complete freedom and 
have added to their repertoires. 

The Azerbaidjanian instruments in- 
clude the tar, a string instrument re- 
sembling a lute, the saza, another lute- 


like instrument resembling a mandolin, 
the kemach, a vertical four-string fid- 
dle with a basic quarter or fifth note 
structure, the zur, a type of conical 
oboe with a strong penetrating tone, 
the yast balabans, a cylindrical oboe 
type of instrument with a more deli- 
cate tone, and for percussion, tambou- 
rines, the nakhar, a cylinder type of 
drum, the gosk-nakhar or dymbyl, a 
small kettle drum with leather mem- 
brane and bowl of fired clay. Some 
of these are used as solo instruments, 
especially by the ashugs or bards; but 
they are combined into ensembles, for 
which a rich repertoire of traditional 
music exists, and for which Azerbaidja- 
nian composers are writing new music. 

Parallel with this is the develop- 
ment of Azerbaidjanian opera and sym- 


phonic music, using the Western or- 
chestra, with certain variations, and an 
adapted Western approach. The me- 
lodic and rhythmic bases however, are 
Azerbaidjanian. One of the most fa- 
mous of the Azerbaidjanian singers, 
Byul-Byul (or nightingale), a tenor, 
was sent by the Azerbaidjanian republic 
to Italy to complete his musical train- 
ing. The singer, Shevket Khanum 
Mamedova, was the first Azerbaidja- 
nian woman to appear on the stage. 
She is a member of the Supreme Soviet. 

Similar reports could be made of the 
Armenian, Uzbek, Kirgiz, Kazakh, 
Byelo-Russian and others of the na- 
tional republics. But, as indicated by 
the example given of the Tatar ensem- 
bles, smaller national groups are also 

(Continued on page 32) 


The top picture shows the Tadjik Ensemble of Folk Instruments, giving a performance at Stalinabad. Below left — 
Gadjibababekov, Honored Artist of the Azerbaidjan SSR, as Ashig Garib, in the opera Shakhsenem.” Below right — 
Miners of Kochegarka who have organized a group of bandura players, which performs at the Lenin Palace of Culture 


of Gorlovka, in the Donbas. 
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E devoted the days in Leningrad 

to a study of two problems: 
medical service to the population and 
medical education, 

Medical service is given to the peo- 
ple through health centers. The phy- 
sicians attached to these centers see 
patients either in offices at the center 
or, if the case requires, at the patients’ 
homes. On the same day we visited 
two different health centers, an old 
one—old because it was established in 
1930-—and a new one, just opened. 

The large Prophylactorium of the 
Volodarski District has departments 
for all specialties, and serves a popula- 
tion of about 125,000; it controls 
twenty-one medical stations located in 
factories of the district. The physi- 
cians attached to it number 200. 

There is one general practitioner 
for from 1,200 to 1,500 people, one 
specialist for from 2,000 to 2,500. 
The working day of the general phy- 
sician is six hours, two, as a rule, spent 
in the center and four outside, in the 
homes of the patients. The center sees 
a daily average of 2,000 patients in 
summer, 4,000 in winter. The instru- 
ments and apparatus of its extensive 
equipment, covering all methods of 
diagnosis and therapy, are all of So- 
viet make, including X-ray machines 
and electrocardiographs. It has beds 
only for examinations. Patients need- 
ing hospitalization are placed in vari- 
ous city hospitals. 

The new health center was the 
United Polyclinic for Railroad Work- 
ers opened a few months before and 
not quite completed. It was interest- 
ing to compare this new plant with the 
Volodarski Prophylactorium. The lat- 
ter is excellent but the new one is 
better still. Corridors are broader, 
windows larger, offices more spacious, 
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furniture in excellent style. The case 
histories are filed according to an im- 
proved system. ‘The whole place is 
built much more lavishly. 

While the Volodarski Prophylac- 
torium serves a district, this new cen- 
ter is responsible for the health of a 
definite vocational group, namely, the 
railroad workers of Leningrad and 
their families, numbering about 150,- 
000 people. In previous years medical 
services for this group were scattered ; 
now they are consolidated, but in addi- 
tion there are fourteen medical sta- 
tions for railroad workers in other 
sections of the city, both for emergency 
cases and routine treatments; and the 
Polyclinic runs a number of special 
railroad cars to serve the workers on 
the lines: X-ray cars, children’s con- 
sultation cars, health education cars, 
etc. 

The Polyclinic is organized in six- 
teen departments, has 256 consultation 
rooms, 233 physicians. Its staff total 
of 750 will be increased to 1,000 on 
completion of: the building. Univer- 
sity professors from various medical 
schools serve as consultants. The two 
thousand patients now examined or 
treated daily are expected to increase 
to over 4,000 by the end of the year. 
The railroad workers also own their 
own wards in two city hospitals and 
one maternity home; forty children’s 
summer camps and two children’s sana- 
toria, one near the city, the other 
in the Crimea. 

Prevention is emphasized here as 
everywhere and an enormous amount 
of health education is done. We were 
much impressed to see how cleverly 
waiting time is utilized for that pur- 
pose. There is little waiting in Soviet 
dispensaries because most people come 
on appointment and appointments are 


Sanatorium of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions situated in Borzhom, famous health resort of the Caucasus 


kept. But when delay is unavoidable 
patients are shown movies on various 
health questions, hear lectures, Witness 
demonstrations, or read literature dis- 
tributed to them. Or they operate in. 
genious question and answer devices 
where an electric light flares up when 
the correct answer is hit. The chil. 
dren’s waiting room has toys and pic- 
ture books; and a girl attendant keeps 
them absorbed with stories. 

In the case of health centers sery. 
ing residential districts the tendency 
now is to build small units for from 
50,000 to 60,000 people. It may be 
less economical but it has definite ad- 
vantages. 


Medical Education 


The system of medical education has 
not changed in recent years.' Gradu- 
ates of ten-year schools, after passing 
an entrance examination, are admitted 
to a five-year course in medical schools, 
Passing a state board examination they 
spend three years in practice in rural 
districts, whereupon they can specialize 
or do whatever they please. Three 
types of physicians are trained in three 
types of faculties: the general practi- 
tioner in the prophylactic-therapeutic 
faculty and the specialist in pediatrics, 
and the one in public health, in their 
respective faculties. All students have 
the first five semesters, or two and a 
half years in common. 

We visited the Mechnikov Hospital, 
a large, very well equipped hospital of 
2,100 beds, which also serves for the 
clinical training of students of the Sec- 
ond Leningrad Medical Institute, a 
two-faculty school that has 4,000 
students, 
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The Clara Zetkin All-Union Pedia- 
tric Institute that we studied in great 
detail the same day, is a research and 
teaching institution training specialists 
in mother and child care. It has a 
large clinical division with 1,145 beds 
for women and children, and controls, 
, addition, 700 beds in various hospi- 
tals and operates a number of research 
laboratories. ‘The staff includes 250 
scientific workers, of whom forty are 
professors. Like all such institutions 
it has many “aspirants,” research fel- 
lows who spend three years in the in- 
stitution in post-graduate work at a 
salary of 450 rubles a month. Like all 
such institutions it also gives three- 
months’ postgraduate courses for prac- 
ticing physicians returning, periodic- 
ally, after three years of continuous 
service, to extend and refresh their 
knowledge. In the last ten years not 
less than 2,708 physicians have at- 
tended these courses. The nurses’ 
school of the Institute, in the last 
twelve years, has trained 3,500 nurses 
in two-year courses. Needless to say 
a very elaborate nursery is attached to 
the Institute. 

In Soviet cities today practically 100 
per cent of all deliveries take place in 
institutions. Leningrad has eighteen 
maternity homes and twelve maternity 
departments in general hospitals. 


Moscow 


The high spot of our seven-day stay 
in Moscow was a three-hour interview 
with the Commissar of Public Health 
of the USSR, Boldyrev, and the Vice- 
Commissar, and department heads. 
The most important new development 
in public health administration since 
our last visit was the establishment of 
a Union Commissariat to direct and 
coordinate the work of the 11 Com- 
missariats of the Constituent Repub- 
lics, 

The Commissariat includes the fol- 
lowing thirty-five divisions: 

Department of Urban Hospitals; 
Department of Urban Polyclinics and 
Ambulatoria;? Department of Rural 
Hospitals; Division of ‘Tuberculosis; 
Division of Obstetrics; Division of 
Therapeutic-Prophylactic Services to 
Children; Department of Epidemiol- 
ogy; All-Union State Sanitary Inspec- 
tion; Department of Health Resorts 
and Sanatoria; Department of Medi- 
cal and Health Institutions of Water 


_ Transportation; Division of Health 
' Education; Department of Medical 
© and Health Institutions 
q Transportation; Department of 
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Students of the Moscow School of Physical Culture 


Chemico - Pharmaceutical Industry; 
Department of Medical Instruments 
Industry; Department of Medical 
Education; Inspection of Pharmacies; 
Inspection of the Quality of Products 
of the Medical Industry; Division of 
Statistics; Division of Mobilization; 
Division of Planning; Division of 
Finance; Central Bookkeeping Office; 
Division of Supplies; Division of Per- 
sonnel; Division of Labor and Wages; 
Hygiene Educational Service; Com- 
plaints Bureau; Legal Bureau; Ar- 
bitration; Administrative Division; 
Scientific Medical Council; Construc- 
tion Division; Office of Control and 
Inspection; Office for Provision of 
Means and Appointments of Delegates 
to International Conventions; Secre- 
tariat of People’s Commissar and Vice- 
Commissar. 

The total health budget has in- 
creased to 10.3 billion rubles in 1938.8 
This does not include the billions spent 
for physical education, social welfare 
and labor protection, expenditures 
which all benefit health;-nor the large 
sums from the social insurarice funds 
allotted for rest and recreation. 

The social insurance budget for 
1938 foresaw receipts of 6,323,000,000 
rubles and expenditures of 5,850,000,- 
000. As a matter of fact, receipts were 
higher and 6,817,000,000 rubles were 
available. The chief items in the 
budget (in million rubles) were: 
Compensation and pensions, 3,464.6; 
child services, 654.4; rest houses, sana- 
toria and health resorts, 1,034.2; phy- 
sical culture, 147.0; special dietetic 
treatments, 99.6; mutual aid funds of 
workers and employees, 104.2; medi- 
cal care, 19.5; labor inspection, 78.5. 

In 1934 the largest item on the so- 
cial insurance budget, of over a billion, 
had been for medical care, which now 


has shrunk to a negligible 19 millions 
Medical service is now financed from 
other sources, almost exclusively from 
local and state budgets and the con- 
solidated state budget. The social in- 
surance fund provides, however, a 
great variety of services intended to 
protect the worker’s health and im- 
prove his general ‘well-being. 

Shortage of personnel is still a ma- 
jor difficulty of Soviet medicine, 
though it will be overcome in the not 
too distant future. The number of 
physicians increased from less than 20,- 
000 before the Revolution to 132,000.* 
Higher medical personnel is trained in 
72 schools: 51 medical, 12 dental 
(called stomatological) and 9 pharma- 
ceutical schools. In 1938 there were 
107,000 medical students; and their 
number increases every year. In 1938 
while 12,500 medical students were 
graduating, 25,000 students were be- 
ing enrolled so that in five years the 
number of graduates will have 
doubled. In the middle medical schools, 
training nurses, midwives, feldschers, 
technicians and middle dental and 
pharmaceutical personnel, an  addi- 
tional 265,000 students were enrolled 
in 1938. 

Medical research is carried on vig- 
orously in 265 research institutes, 26 
of which are All-Union central insti- 
tutes directly under the Commissariat. 

The incidence of various diseases 
will be dealt with later. We shall cite 
here the figures for syphilis supplied to 
us at the Commissariat on Venereal 
Diseases: 





2. Includes a special division of skin and 
venereal diseases. 


3. Corresponding totals for 1936 and 1937 were 
4.7 and 7.5 billion rubles. The 3rd Five-Year 
i foresees an increase to 16.5 billion rubles in 
1 e 


4. Latest official figure, announced in the Soviet 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, 1939. 
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Syphilis All Cases First Stage 
(Per 10,000 
population) City Village City Village 
1913 180.37 53.72 2517 2.66 
1926 114.13 56.8 11.0 3.55 
1935 186 169 20 09 


The decrease in the incidence of 
venereal diseases is probably even more 
striking since pre-war statistics are in- 
accurate and many cases went unre- 
ported. 

Our studies in medical education 
continued with a visit to the Erisman 
Institute of Hygiene. Founded half 
a century ago by Erisman, a pioneer 
of public health in Russia, it was re- 
organized in 1936, and is now a re- 
search centre; it also serves as School 
of Hygiene of the First Moscow Med- 
ical Institute. All medical students 
receive extensive training in preventive 
medicine,® but the students at the Eris- 
man Institute make hygiene and pub- 
lic health their specialty. About 10 
per cent of the total enrollment of 
medical students enter this field. 

The special departments of the In- 
stitute include vital statistics, experi- 
mental hygiene, hygiene of labor, 
school hygiene, social hygiene, and nu- 
trition. In addition to its laboratories 
it has a library of 40,000 volumes and 
a large and excellent museum, a fea- 
ture missing in most of our American 
schools of hygiene, though such a mu- 
seum is a splendid teaching instrument. 
We were also much impressed to find 
that the complicated equipment in the 
department of vital statistics were all 
of Soviet make. 


Students of hygiene and _ public 
health do much field work in dispen- 
saries and public health institutions in 
Moscow and the provinces. Practi- 
cally all receive stipends of 250 rubles 
a month and live in student dormi- 
tories free of charge. 


The All-Union Institute of Nutri- 
tion, directed by Professor Zbarsky, 
who embalmed Lenin, is a unique in- 
stitution. In the Soviet Unign the 
state assumes the responsibility:for the 
production and distribution. of: food; 
and the Institute’s function is to pro- 
vide scientific data for the correct nu- 
trition of the people. 


The Institute has a staff of 360, in- 
cluding 200 scientists. It is the high- 
est authority on food control and its 
work includes establishment of norms 
for various ages and occupations; 
studies of foods, tests of factory pro- 





5. Students of the general course have 428 
hours including gas protection and theory of phy- 
sical culture. tudents in pediatrics have 498 
hours with special emphasis on child hygiene. 
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duced vitamins; experiments on the 
influence of metals, such as copper and 
gold, in small quantities, on the organ- 
ism ; studies of the public health aspects 
of nutrition and of methods of pre- 
serving foods; and expert advice to 
the Commissariat of Food Industry. 
The technical division studies scientific 
methods of cooking and the appetizing 
presentation of dishes. The services 
include the very important educa- 
tional division to teach the people cor- 
rect nutrition. 

Professor Zbarsky thinks we drink 
too much milk in America, much more 
than a well-balanced diet calls for. 
The Russian diet was formerly monot- 
onous, particularly in the rural dis- 
tricts where peasants ate bread and 
little else. Conditions are being rapidly 
changed by a vigorous educational 
campaign. People are eating more 
meat and vegetables; and it was in- 
teresting to hear that the production 
of bread is being watched to avoid 
overproduction. The saturation point, 
near in some fields of food production, 
has already been reached in sugar. 

It is perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of socialist economy that it has 
finally succeeded in solving Russia’s 
food problem. In 1932 there was a 
shortage of food—the last, in all prob- 
ability. Today you can buy not merely 
all the necessities, but ice cream and 
candies, at every street corner. The 
year 1938, a year of serious drought, 
would have been a year of famine un- 
der the old regime. Nevertheless, the 
grain crop exceeded 90 million metric 
tons, less than 1937, an unusually good 
year (113 million tons), but more than 
ever before. 

The Institute has a Clinical Divi- 
sion, located in a special building, with 
125 beds, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor M. I. Perzner, for the study 
of the dietetic treatment of various 
diseases. Eighty per cent of the pa- 
tients suffering chiefly from gastro-in- 
testinal tract, heart and kidney dis- 
eases, rheumatism, arthritis, and 
diabetes are treated by diet alone. 
Professor Perzner claims definite re- 
sults in 85 per cent of all cases. 

The great centre of medical re- 
search is the Maxim Gorky All-Union 
Institute of Experimental Medicine 
(VIEM), which we have described 
before. ‘The construction of the new 
plant is progressing and will be com- 
pleted during the present Five-Year 
Plan. The Institute already is one 
of the largest and best-equipped medi- 
cal research centres in the world. Its 















annual budget is 26 million rubles, 

Its research work is also being carried 

on in various branch organizations 

In the field of cancer, Professor Quy. 

vich is developing his method of early 

diagnosis based on the disappearance 

of mitogenesic rays in the blood of 

cancer patients. Professor Speransky 

has obtained metastases in various op. 

gans through the nervous system, 

Professor Anichkov is working on 
arterio-sclerosis and has obtained 4 
method of decalcifying arteries that 

has already reached the clinical stage, 

Professor Gavrilov has found a hor. 
mone in the mucous membrane of the 
intestine that holds promise for the 
treatment of gastro-intestinal diseases 
and will soon be produced on a large 
scale. Sera and vaccines are prepared 
at the Institute. A tuberculosis vac. 
cine is furnished to the health centres 
of 28 cities. The new influenza serum 
of Professor Smorodinets seems very 
promising. Progress has been made 
in the early diagnosis and treatment 
of tularemia. Expeditions are work- 
ing in the East on malaria, leishman- 
iosis and papatachi fever. It is re 
grettable that the work of this great 
centre is insufficiently known outside 
of the USSR. 

Since our last visit in 1936, the All- 
Union Institute of Balneology has 
moved into its new quarters, a hand- 
some building, well-equipped, and, like 
all new institutions, furnished in ex- 
cellent taste. The clinical division of 
158 beds has no wards but rooms with 
one, two or three beds. ‘There is a 
dispensary and, of course, chemical, 
physical and_ biological laboratories. 
The Institute is the research centre 
for problems connected with the treat- 

. ment of disease in health resorts. It 
surveys the natural curative forces of 
the country, studies their effects on the 
organism in health and disease, works 
out methods of treatment, plans and 
opens up new health resorts all over 
the Union and serves as a clearing 
house for experiences in the field. At 
present the Institute has five geologr 
cal, three climatic and two physico- 
chemical expeditions doing field work. 
And since the Institute, though in the 
middle of Moscow, is built around a 
mineral spring, it can experiment with 
its own water. 

Before we left Moscow we had af 
opportunity to see Barbikha, one of 
the best sanatoria of the country. 
Built in 1935 outside of Moscow m 
an enchanting landscape by Boris 

(Continued on page 29) 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Question: How do you reconcile the 
Soviet people’s opposition to Fascism with 
the friendly relations between the USSR 
and Germany? W. W., N.Y. +. 

Question: Isn’t the signing of a pact 
with Germany a departure from the 
anti-Nazi stand of the Soviet Union? 
M. O., Victoria, Mich. 

Question: Is not the Soviet’s stand for 
immediate peace partial to German im- 
perialism? A. E., Providence, R. I. 


Note: The above questions are but 
three of the many we receive daily bear- 
ing upon all the phases of the present 
world situation. We hope to deal with 
all of them. However, for convenience 
in answering them we shall group these 
questions which overlap and deal with 
various aspects of the same problem. 


Answer: The government and peoples 
of the Soviet Union cannot be and never 
were guided in their foreign policy by 
dislike or preference for one or another 
kind of internal regime prevailing at any 
given time in any of the capitalist coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union has always been 
willing to maintain diplomatic, treaty 
and trade relations with any country 
willing to enter such relations on a recip- 
rocal basis, regardless of its internal 
regime. The Soviet people are on prin- 
ciple opposed to imperialism, colonial op- 
pression, subjugation of weaker nations 
and races, and capitalist exploitation. 
Against all such forms of exploitation 
and plunder the Soviets have always 
struggled. It was for the elimination of 
these things that the Soviet power was 
established. 

The Soviet people believe that the peo- 
ples of other countries will, sooner or 
later, also abolish exploitation in their 
own lands. However, the Soviets must 
deal constantly with the organized gov- 
ernments of the world, all of them based 
on the capitalist form of society. Re- 
fusal to deal with them would certainly 
make the existence of the Soviet Union 
Precarious if not impossible. To deal 
with some while refusing to deal with 
other large powers, whether fascist or 
near-fascist, would make it possible for 
those countries to appeal to their own 
and other peoples for retaliation against 
the Soviet Union. Soviet discrimination 
against some powers would act as a con- 
stant irritant of the international situ- 
ation. More than that, the Soviets would 
in effect be inviting the countries thus 
discriminated against to organize attacks 
against her and provide them with an 
excuse for such attacks. 

e Nazi government, when it came 
to power, would have found it useful 
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for its anti-Soviet orientation had the 
Soviets refused diplomatic or trade rela- 
tions with Germany. That would have 
provided the rallying point for an attack 
on the Soviet Union in which other coun- 
tries would have joined. Chamberlain 
would have had just the pretext he 
wanted to help Hitler in such a situation. 
It is also important to remember that 
due to constant internal struggles within 
capitalist states, their administrations and 
regimes are subject to sharp changes— 
witness the change in France from the 
progressive People’s Front regime to that 
of the dictatorial regime of Daladier to- 
day. Consequently, those objecting to 
Soviet relations with Germany may con- 
sistently ask that the Soviet Union cease 
to have treaty relations with France. One 
can see that such policy would lead to 
isolation of the USSR, would facilitate 
an imperialist union against her. The 
imperialists would like nothing better. 
The problem of Soviet relations with 
other states was touched upon by Lit- 
vinov in a speech before the 4th session 
of the Central Executive Committee of 
the All-Union Congress of Soviets in De- 
cember 1933, when he spoke of Soviet 
relations with the Nazi regime. 


“We, of course, have our opinion about the 
German regime; are, of course, sensitive to 
the suffering of our German comrades, but 
least of all can we Marxists be reproached 
with permitting feelings to dominate our 
policies. The whole world knows that we 
can maintain and are maintaining good re- 
lations with capitalist states no matter what 
their regimes are, including the fascist re- 
gime. This is not the point. We do not 
interfere in the internal affairs of Germany 
just as we do not interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries and our relations 
with her (Germany) are determined not by 
her internal but by her foreign policies.” 


We recommend that all those who are 
now talking loosely about a change in 
Soviet attitude toward Germany, com- 
pare this statement by Litvinov with an 
excerpt from Molotov’s speech, delivered 
on August 31 to the Supreme Soviet, 
when he asked for the ratification of 
the Soviet-German non-aggression pact. 


“For example, people ask, with an air of 
innocence, how the Soviet Union could con- 
sent to improve political relations with a 
state of fascist type. Is that possible? they 
ask. But they forget that it is not a ques- 
tion of our attitude towards the internal 
regime of another country but of foreign 
relations between two states. They forget 
that we hold to the position of not inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries and correspondingly of not tolerating 
interference in our own internal affairs. Fur- 
thermore, they forget an important principle 
of our foreign policy which was formulated 
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by Stalin at the Eighteenth Party Congress 
as follows: 

“We stand for peace and the strength- 
ening of business relations with all coun- 
tries. That is our position; and we shall 
adhere to this position as long as these 
countries maintain like relations with the 
Soviet Union, and as long as they make 
no attempt to trespass on the interests of 
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our country. 


It is quite clear, therefore, that the 
Soviet-German non-aggression pact is 
not a result of a changed attitude on the 
part of the Soviet Union but of a changed 
orientation on the part of Germany. The 
Soviet Union was always willing to put 
Soviet-German relations on a friendly 
basis. As Molotov stated in another 
part of the above mentioned speech: 

“Only the enemies of Germany and the 
USSR can strive to create and foment en- 
mity between the peoples of these countries. 
We have always stood for amity between the 
peoples of the USSR and Germany, for the 
growth and development of friendship be- 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the German people.” 

What prevented friendly relations be- 
fore was the openly stated aggressive 
plans of Hitler which we now know were 
supported and even guided in part by 
England. In the face of the threatened 
aggression the Soviet Union attempted to 
build a collective peace front. However, 
it was to be a defensive and not an ag- 
gressive peace front. Germany was in- 
vited to join in it and only after she 
refused did the Soviet Union sign mutual 
assistance pacts with France and Czecho- 
slovakia, and even these treaties were 
open to Germany. We know from the 
post-Munich history that neither France 
nor England and not even the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia itself were pre- 
pared to check Germany. The same un- 
willingness on the part of the Allies to 
stop Hitler was repeated in the case of 
Poland. Again we turn to Molotov for 
an authoritative explanation of the mo- 
tives of Chamberlain and Daladier and 
even Poland: 

“On the one hand, the British and French 
Governments fear aggression and for that 
reason would like to have a pact of mutual 
assistance with the Soviet Union, provided 
it helped to strengthen them, Great Britain 
and France. But, on the other hand, the 
British and French Governments are afraid 
that the conclusion of a real pact of mutual 
assistance with the USSR may strengthen 
our country, the Soviet Union, which, it ap- 
pears, does not answer their purpose. It 
must be admitted that these fears outweighed 
other considerations. Only in this way can 
we understand the position of Poland, who 
acts on the instructions of Great Britain 
and France.” 

(Continued on page 32) 


















With Passion and Humanity 


By MILLEN BRAND 


CULTURE AND THE PEOPLE by Maxim 
Gorky. 224 pages. International Publish- 
ers, New York. $1.50. 


N one of the essays in this book Gorky 

says he appeals to “every honest per- 
son.” And at a time when perhaps the 
greatest effort is being made to distort 
some of the simple truths about mankind, 
honest people will want this book. It 
says again, with passion and humanity, 
things that must be remembered and held 
dear in a trying time. 

All of Gorky’s qualities appear in this 
book, his color, his vitality, his independ- 
ence, his integrity. And it’s a fighting 
book; it makes an integrated statement of 
belief in humanity, in the struggle and 
triumph of the human will and intelli- 
gence. “Soon he (man) will come to 
understand that labor creates not only 
material values but something far 
greater, namely, the confidence of man 
in the power of reason, and the convic- 
tion that it is his mission to overcome by 
his rational will all obstacles that stand 
in its way.” “For all my life,” he says, 
“my only heroes have been those who 
enjoy work and are able to work, those 
whose aim it is to liberate all the forces 
of humanity for creative work, in order 
to make our world more beautiful and 
to organize forms of life on earth that 
are worthy of mankind.” 

The title of the book, Culture and the 
People, is a correct title; for that is 
what this book is about. Its fixed point 
is the Soviet Union, but its implications 
are those of all life. Gorky is speaking 
only in part of the Soviet citizen when 
he says, ‘““Man’s labor tends to convince 
him that, except for his reason and will, 
there is no miraculous power apart from 
the forces of nature, and that these he 
must master so that they may serve his 
reason and will, and thus lighten his labor 
and life. He believes that ‘only man ex- 
ists—all else is thought and deed’.” And 
he is speaking of a broad human fact, 
and most truly of culture, when he says: 
“Beliefs are made not in dreams, but by 
cold reality. This reality will be less 
and less charitable to people who see and 
feel nothing in life but themselves, have 
no power of observation, do not want to 
learn anything and, not knowing the least 
thing about the past, cannot understand 
the great value of the present, do not 
feel that the principal purpose of the 
creativeness of the working class, the 
aim of its best, most rational, and health- 
iest energy is—in the long run—the com- 
plete emancipation of man.” 

Gorky speaks, as he has every right 
to do, of. life within the Soviet Union. 
Those who are honest will want to put 
the following quotations alongside the 
recent cries of “personal dictatorship” 
and “red imperialism” which met the 
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growing force of Soviet power. ‘The 
workers understand the thing that it is 
essential for them to understand: that 
power is in their own hands. . . . Legis- 
lation in the Soviet Union originates with 
the lowest bodies, in the village Soviets 
and in factory committees. If you watch 
the course of any such legislation, you 
will readily be convinced that these meas- 
ures do not merely meet an immediate 
need of the working masses, but are con- 
vincing proof of the cultural growth of 
these masses.” 

Again he says, “Legislation in the So- 
viet Union originates and springs from 
the masses of working people; it is based 
upon their labor experience and the va- 
rious changes in labor; the Council of 
People’s Commissars only lends form to 
this experience and these laws, and can 
do so only in the interests of the work- 
ing people—for there is no other master 
in the country.” 

On the question of war, he says, “The 
worker and peasant masses of the Soviet 
Union do not want a war.” (His whole 
book, based on reality, refutes the charge 
of “red imperialism.”) On the subject 
of war Gorky is most outspoken and a 
year before his death wrote one of his 
angriest and most timely passages—‘“Since 
in the recent past the iron hand of war 
did not show the slightest respect for 
the illustrious mementos and depositories 
of cultural values, it is exceedingly prob- 
able that in the next war the British 
Museum, the Louvre, and the numerous 
museums of the ancient capitals will be 
turned into rubbish and dust. And thou- 
sands of bearers of intellectual energy, 
of ‘masters of culture,’ will be destroyed 
along with millions of the strongest 
workers and peasants, And to what 
purpose? ... 

“The... criminality of the bourgeois 
becomes particularly repellent when one 
reflects on the great amount of skilled, 
valuable labor, metal and inventions the 
sLopkeepers destroyed yesterday and will 
destroy tomorrow. How many splendid 
ships will be sunk! How much land will 
be devastated! Large numbers of chil- 
dren will be killed. And finally, the 
criminal insanity of the surfeited classes 
results in forcing workers, peasants, and 
intellectuals to work for the destruction 
of the products of their labor and each 
other. 

“The dominance of economics’ finds 
complete expression in the coarse, zoolog- 
ical materialism of the property owners. 
The poisonous ‘spirit’ of this rapacious 
materialism of the fat, two-legged spi- 
ders no longer troubles to cover itself 
with the outworn tatters of religion and 
philosophy. Fascism and the racial the- 
ory are a cynical, forthright apologia of 
armed robbery. Such is the spirit of 
modern bourgeois ‘culture’-—a loathsome, 


abominable spirit. We see that honest 
intellectuals, suffocating in such a miliey 
flee from the land where today this 
spirit finds most arrogant, most thorough 
expression, But tomorrow—if the prole. 
tariat, but permit—this spirit will mani- 
fest itself as cynically, as arrogantly jin 
the lands where they have taken refuge.” 

This is a warning. The warning, pow- 
erful as it is, may seem negative, but 
placed alongside the whole content -of 
Culture and the People, it is not. Gorky 
was bitter but positive. He battled 
“philistines” and death-lovers, all the 
hypocritical forces of reaction; he called 
for the cleansing away of social poison, 
And he showed the rising of a new hy- 
manity and humanism, of a new day when 
“the supreme being for man” would be 
“man himself,” when man, the “despised 
creature,” would create a free society 
and culture such as the earth had not 
known. 


Stalin As a Young Man 


STALIN’s EaRLy WRITINGS AND AcTIVI- 
TIES. By L. Beria. 206 pages. Inter- 
national Publishers, New York. $.75, 


E would like to bring to the at- 

tention of our readers a very 
important volume recently published by 
International Publishers. The book is 
written by L. Beria and deals with the 
history of the Bolshevik organizations in 
Transcaucasia. This little volume gives 
the English reading public its long 
awaited opportunity to acquaint itself 
with the early revolutionary writings 
and activities of Stalin. It will come as 
a revelation to many, for, so far as we 
know, this is the first book in the English 
language that presents translations of 
Stalin’s early writings. 

The book traces the revolutionary ca- 
reer of Stalin since 1896 when, a youth of 
17, he entered the revolutionary move- 
ment in Tiflis, and relates how Stalin 
later became the leader of the Bolshevik 
organization throughout Transcaucasia. 
Through the years when the multi-na- 
tional Caucasus was seething with revo- 
lutionary upheaval as well as through 
the years of low-tide of revolution in 
periods of reaction, we see Stalin un- 
tiringly and unflinchingly leading the 
struggles of the masses, despite tsarist 
persecution and many arrests. Through 
the pages of this book we see the um- 
folding of Stalin’s many-sided activities 
and the rich endowments of his person- 
ality and gifts, which he placed in the 
service of the revolution. We see him 
as teacher of Marxist thought for stu- 
dents’ and workers’ groups, as organizer 
and strategist of the revolutionary strug- 
gles of the workers, as journalist, editor, 
pamphleteer, and as writer on the the- 
ory and philosophy of Marxism. 

This book contains many pages of 
translations of Stalin’s early contribu 
tions to newspapers, excerpts from al- 
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By JAY LEYDA 


wsyors” (The Red Commander of the 
Ukraine), directed by Alexander Dov- 
shenko, produced by the Kiev Film 
Studios, Kiev, USSR. Released by Am- 
kino Corporation, New York. 


T is hard enough for an intellectual 

enemy of socialism to stomach the 
fact that art exists in the Soviet Union 
and that there the barrier between art 
and the people has vanished, but how 
he hates to hear about artistic successes 
among the freed nationalities of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It 
makes him angry—it doesn’t fit his argu- 
ments—why, if you admit such a thing 
it might appear possible that the Ukrain- 
ian and White Russian minorities in 
brave little Poland might be happier 
now—and everyone knows that’s just 
Stalinist propaganda! It may be difficult 
to bring to his attention the hundreds 
of plays, the thousands of paintings and 
poems, that are daily being created in 
these national republics; but the greatest 
artist in one of the Soviet Republics—the 
Ukraine—is creating films, and we have 
the honor to see this month the latest 
work of Alexander Dovzhenko. 

Its name is Shors, which was the 
name of a nearly-legendary twenty-two 
year old general of the Ukrainian revo- 
lutionary army that fought against the 
combined forces of the White Guard 
army of Petlura and the German and 
Polish armies of intervention. To the 
glory of Shors’ memory, Dovzhenko has 
composed an epic poem of freedom, of 
people, of humor, of tragedy, of passion, 
of anger, of pity, of heroism—and the 
result is on a screen for all to see and 
hear and understand. 

When Stalin suggested to Dovzhenko 
the subject of Mikola Shors’ life, he be- 
came the initiator of a work of art 
whose true high stature will be apparent 
to the growing audiences that this film 
will attract. From its surging opening 
of death and burning destruction brought 
by the invaders to the peasants and fields 
of the Ukraine, through the first “swift 
and merry” victories of the new par- 
tisan army under Shors’ leadership, the 
film sweeps along impetuously with truly 
epic depth and movement, orchestrated 
by visual and aural imagery. 

True poets are few enough in the 








ticles, pamphlets, speeches and debates 
and polemical writings on a remarkable 
range of subjects which cover polemics 
on methods of organization, and revolu- 
tionary program, dissertations on histori- 
cal and dialectical materialism, problems 
of State organization, and the national 
problem. 

The book is an important contribution 
to biographical data on Stalin as well as 
to Marxist-Leninist thought. We rec- 
ommend this book to the attention of 
our readers. Soviet Russia Today will 
return to a fuller discussion of the book 
ina forthcoming issue. 

T. B. 
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SHORS — Ukrainian Masterpiece 


whole world; film directors with power- 
ful, original contributions to make are 
even fewer. Dovzhenko grows with 
every work, from his first tentative films 
to Zvenigora, then his first magnificent 
work Arsenal, succeeded by Soil, Ivan, 
Frontier—these are the works of an art- 
ist who employs all arts, with instinct 
and consciousness. No one can tell how 
much higher he will go. Let us appre- 
ciate Shors while it is with us, before it 
becomes a classic honored by a museum, 
as it certainly must be. It is as im- 
mediate as today’s newspaper, though it 
is set in the past. But that past—of 
Germans, Poles and White Guards in 
united attack against the newly inde- 
pendent Ukraine, illuminates our day 
more clearly than any period in the in- 
tervening twenty years. It is an illumi- 
nation of which Dovzhenko is fully 
aware. It is supremely appropriate that 
the news photos of leading figures from 
the Soviet Union among the happy pop- 
ulation of the former minority districts 
of Poland, should show us Alexander 
Dovzhenko participating in an event 
(will this be his next film?) that must 
mean so much to him—as a Ukrainian 
and as a Communist. 

It is these two vital facts which give 
us the key to Dovzhenko’s art. This 
keeps us aware of his pride and love of 
his people. His human poetry is rooted 
in a reality and an ideal and always in 
the people—their deepest motives and 
their highest aspirations. How else can 
we explain the presence in the same film 
of a scene of departure that surely the 
classic Ukrainian poet Shevchenko would 
be proud to claim, alongside of a humor 
that is rollicking and robust—in the 
scenes of Batko Bozhenko, the inter- 
rupted wedding, and then humor so sav- 
age and angry, as in the pitiless scenes 
of the rich of Kiev, the cruelty and 
schemes of the defeated officers, the full 
communication of the physical sensations 
of the nine-day battle at Berdichev? If 


E. Samoilov’ as Shors 































we are looking for a single keynote to 
the film, it may lie in Pietro’s gay words, 
“What are we fighting for, giving our 
blood? For love!” 

Since Dovzhenko’s genius is for films, 
we cannot be surprised that he has found 
perfect collaborators, both in the acting 
and technical staffs, and has raised them 
all to his level. That is a function of a 
film-director. Several performances are 
magnificent and Kabalevsky’s score is so 
perfect that Dovzhenko might have com- 
posed it, too. The American adaptors 
have executed a difficult job (did you 
ever translate poetry?) sensitively and 
helpfully. Working on the film must 
have been an experience as thrilling as 
seeing it is. Look forward to an ex- 
perience that you will always treasure, 
in looking backward! 








SOVIET MEDICINE 
(Continued from page 26) 


Yofan, who since has won the admira- 
tion of the American public as co- 
architect with Karo Alabian, of the 
Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair, Barbikha represents the 
last word in sanatorium construction. 
Everything has been done for the com- 
fort and benefit of its 100 guests. Every 
conceivable treatment can be applied 
there, and the instruments and ap- 
paratus used are the best to be found 
anywhere in the world. It is one of 
the sanatoria that the Soviet Union 
has built for its elite, for Stakhan- 
ovites in all occupations, for men and 
women whose work is of vital signifi- 
cance to the nation. As a rule, they 
spend a month in the sanatorium. 
Some are sick, others are just tired or 
run-down and need a check-up and 
rest under medical supervision. No 
charge is made. 

(Another installment of Soviet Med- 
icine, 1938, will appear next month.) 


(left), and I. Skuratov as “Batko”’ 





(Continued from page 16) 


nevertheless repeatedly repulsed pow- 
erful opponents and prevented them 
from entering the Gulf of Riga and 
the Gulf of Finland. 

After the Revolution, the Baltic 
fleet, defending the approaches to Kron- 
stadt and Red Petrograd, inflicted 
heavy losses on the British navy. 

When the Baltic states came into 
being after 1917, the Soviet Union 
hastened to grant them independence 
in accordance with the principle of na- 
tional self-determination which the 
revolution had proclaimed. During 
1920 peace treaties were concluded 
with Finland and the Baltic lands, a 
non-aggression pact was signed with 
Lithuania in 1926, and at the begin- 
ning of the 1930’s the USSR signed 
pacts of non-aggression with the other 
Baltic countries. 

The Soviet press charges that Euro- 
pean powers have sought to use the 
Baltic countries as a jumping-off point 
against the USSR. Certainly reaction- 
ary anti-Soviet cliques within the Bal- 
tic countries have been supported by 
European nations, and British naval 
circles have attempted to secure bases 
on O6csel and Dago _ islands—bases 
which would bottle up the Soviet Bal- 
tic fleet in “the Finnish pond.” This 
year Sweden and Finland concluded a 
preliminary agreement, which has not 
been ratified, for refortification of the 
Aland islands. The effect of reforti- 
fication of the Alands under the cir- 
cumstances could only have been to 
provide a weapon for an aggressor. It 
is also charged that the European pow- 
ers have converted the Baltic states 
into their economic vassals through con- 
trol of their markets and have drained 
them of their raw materials and agri- 
cultural products. 

The government of Esthonia was 
first to realize the simple truth that 
the safety and independence of the Bal- 
tic countries could and would be guar- 
anteed only by the Soviet Union. Since 
the signing of mutual assistance treaties 
with Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
the Soviet press has not ceased to stress 
the fact that the USSR has pledged 
its word to defend the sovereignty and 
integrity of these lands. And in order 
to make it possible for the USSR to 
defend itself and to protect them, the 
Baltic countries have ceded to the So- 
viet Union the right to establish naval 
and military bases in specified areas on 
their territory. 
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BEHIND SOVIET MOVES IN THE BALTIC 


Esthonia 


RESENT-DAY _ Esthonia_ was 

formed after the World War from 
parts of tsarist Russia. Esthonia lies 
along the Baltic between the Gulf of 
Finland and the Gulf of Riga. To the 
east is the Soviet Union, on the south 
Latvia. To the north, across the Gulf 
of Finland, is Finland. 

Esthonia is divided from the East- 
European plain by a slight depression 
running north and south. Along this 
hollow lies Chud Lake (Lake Peipus), 
where the invading ‘Teutons were 
stopped by Alexander Nevsky in the 
thirteenth century. The border be- 
tween the USSR and Esthonia runs 
down the center of this large lake. 

Esthonia, is one of the smallest coun- 
tries in Europe—only 18,353 square 
miles in area, with a population of 
1,130,000 as of January 1, 1938. Nev- 
ertheless, Esthonia’s strategic position 
has made it the object of imperialist 
ambitions. In 1919 the British fleet, 
basing itself on Esthonian territory, at- 
tempted to attack Red Kronstadt, the 
naval base outside Leningrad. After 
losing twenty-one vessels the British 
gave way. At one time the British 
wishing to establish a Baltic naval base 
negotiated for the purchase of Oesel. 
Almost every summer since the World 
War a British squadron has visited Es- 
thonian waters. 

Oesel, about 1100 square miles in 
area, is the largest island in the Baltic 
after the Swedish island of Gottland. 
Strategically, it commands the en- 


trances to the Gulf of Riga, and, to- 


gether with Dago Island, north of 
Oesel, it can command some of the 
lines of communication between the 
Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of Riga. 
Both islands have many inlets suitable 
for harbors, and their flat surfaces fit 
Dago and Oéesel for air bases. 

Not only is Esthonia small, but its 
industry is not highly developed. The 
country is predominantly agrarian, 
with cattle breeding playing a large 
part in its economy. More than 37 
per cent of the country’s land is mea- 
dow and pasturage, only 21 per cent of 
the soil is tilled. The products of 
cattle breeding are the staples of the 
export trade. Forest lands occupy about 
a fifth of the country’s surface, and 
forestry is important in the national 
economy. 

More than half of Esthonia’s indus- 
try is concentrated in Tallinn (for- 
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merly Reval), the ancient capital 
founded in 1219. Tallinn is an impor. 
tant port, with a population of around 
150,000. Through it went much of 
tsarist Russia’s exports and imports in 
the months when Leningrad port was 
icebound. ‘Together with Baltic Port 
Tallinn was a major base of the Rus. 
sian Baltic fleet under tsarism. War. 
ships as well as commercial vessels were 
constructed here. Two large ship- 
yards, one of the largest in tsarist Rus. 
sia, were built here in 1913 and em. 
ployed more than 5,000 workers, To. 
day hardly a tenth of that number find 
jobs at both shipyards. 

On February 2, 1920, a Soviet-Es- 
thonian peace treaty was signed. The 
treaty has provided the basis for the 
mutual relations of both states. A pact 
of non-aggression was concluded be- 
tween the two countries on May 4, 
1932. Then, when the world situa- 
tion became menacing, a treaty of 
mutual assistance was signed—on Sep- 
tember 28, 1939—which guarantees 
Esthonia’s borders and has been her- 
alded by the press of both lands as 
making it possible for the USSR to 
protect both herself and Esthonia. Un- 
der this treaty the Soviet Union ob- 
tains the right to establish naval and 
military bases at Dago and Oéesel, as 
well as a naval base at Baltic Port. 

The Soviet-Esthonian trade pact 
signed at the same time deserves at- 
tention. It must be borne in mind 
that British, American and French cap- 
ital have tried to entrench themselves 
in Esthonia. In 1937 Esthonian trade 
figures showed: 


Trade with Britain ...... 54,435,000 crowns 
With the U. S. A. ...... 9,083,000 “ 
With the USSR ......... 6,262,000 “ 


In 1938 Soviet-Esthonian trade 
reached 9,600,000 crowns, and as a re- 
sult of the new pact it will grow to 


39,000,000 this year. 


Latvia 


HE history of Latvia up to the 

end of the World War is the 
history of conquest by powerful neigh- 
bors. The history of Latvia since the 
World War, and up to the signing of 
the Soviet-Latvian treaty of mutual as 
sistance this year, is the history of eco- 
nomic conquest by more powerful 
countries, 

In the twelfth century Latvia was 
overrun in the so-called Northern 
Crusade; in the thirteenth century Lat- 
via was conquered by the Livonian 
Order of Teutonic Knights; later It 
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was successively invaded by Polish and 
Lithuanian princes and by Sweden. 

At the dawn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Peter I sought a “window on the 
Baltic” which would open the way for 
Russian capital and commerce. By the 
Nieuwstadt peace, concluded in 1721, 
part of Latvia was ceded to Russia, 
and by 1795 the whole territory was 
under Russian rule. 

After the World War—on August 
11, 1920, to be exact—a peace treaty 
was signed between Soviet Russia and 
Latvia. ‘This treaty brought Latvia 
into being as an independent state: 
recognition from other powers fol- 
lowed Soviet recognition. 

Latvia is 25,402 square miles in 
area. Its population, as of January 
1, 1938, is 1,971,000. 

Before the World War the terri- 
tory of contemporary Latvia was one 
of the most highly developed indus- 
trial regions of tsarist Russia. Here 
were mighty industrial plants, supply- 
ing the large Russian market and re- 
ceiving raw materials from Russia. 
Russia absorbed between 75 to 90 per 
cent of the output of Latvian indus- 
try. In addition, Latvia was a transit 
route for Russian commerce. In 1913, 
more than 20 per cent of the imports 
and over 22 per cent of the exports 
of the tsarist empire went through 
the ports of Riga, Libau (Liepaja) 
and Windau (Ventsplis). 

After Latvia gained her indepen- 
dence, she could not compete on the 
world market with the more advanced 
capitalist powers. ‘The home market, 
with a poor people, was insignificant. 

The inevitable happened. In less 

than twenty years Latvia changed from 
an industrial into an agrarian, semi- 
colonial economy. British industry 
and diplomacy played a large role in 
this transformation, and Germany had 
a hand in it. A marked depression set 
in at the port towns. From 100,000 
inhabitants in 1914, Libau’s population 
fell to 57,000. Windau, 46.4 miles 
north of Libau, and Mitawa, another 
Latvian port, experienced a similar de- 
cline, Rail and river traffic dropped 
sharply, with the loss of Soviet transit 
freight, 
_ Latvia now has practically no heavy 
industry. Iron and steel and chemical 
production, which played a major role 
in the economy of this region before 
the World War, have now become 
minor branches of industry. 

The chief products of Latvian in- 
dustry today are wood pulp, textiles 
and food products. Almost the whole 
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of the country’s industry is concen- 
trated in a few cities. In Riga are 
two-thirds of the country’s industrial 
workers and about a sixth of the entire 
population—385,000 inhabitants. Riga 
is the capital and a cultural center. 

The second town in size, Libau, has 
shipbuilding yards, metal plants, saw- 
mills and tanneries. Its chief distinc- 
tion, however, is as a warm water port, 
with a splendid harbor. Libau is also 
an important railway center. 

During the Civil War Libau was 
used by the British as a base for op- 
erations against Soviet Russia. 

As in all three Baltic countries, 
agriculture and cattle-breeding are in- 
tensively pursued in Latvia. About a 
third of the country’s surface is tilled, 
and a quarter of the land occupied by 
grazing grounds. Another quarter of 
the soil is forested. Meat, butter and 
hides are major export items, with but- 
ter accounting for half the agricul- 
tural exports. Wood pulp, paper and 
other wood products comprise about 
a third of the exports. 

The Latvian army consists of 28,000 
men all told; its air force of about a 
hundred first-line planes. The navy 
consists of two submarines, one gun- 
boat and two mine sweepers. Against 
a powerful aggressor, such an army 
and navy would crumple up like a 
piece of paper. But the Red Army 
now stands guard over Latvian inde- 
pendence. The Soviet-Latvian mutual 
aid pact signed this year was preceded 
by a non-aggression pact, signed in 
1932 and extended in April, 1934, for 
ten years. 

The mutual aid agreement gives the 
USSR naval bases at Libau and Win- 
dau, as well as several airdromes, and 
the right to erect shore batteries on 
the coast between Windau and Pit- 


rags. 


Lithuania 


AST year the Lithuanian Repub- 
lic celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of its existence. Throughout 
those twenty years a firm friend- 
ship marked the relations between the 
USSR and Lithuania. From the very 
foundation of Lithuania as a country 
—-since the signing of the Soviet-Lithu- 
anian peace treaty of July 12, 1920— 
the USSR has respected and defended 
the sovereign rights, independence and 
safety of the country. 

Neighboring Poland did not. Sev- 
eral times she made attempts on Lithu- 
ania. After signing an agreement con- 
ceding the Vilno area to Lithuania, 





Poland seized the district. Repeated 
Lithuanian protests were several times 
supported by the USSR which never 
recognized the conquest. 

On September 28, 1926, six years 
earlier than the other Baltic countries, 
Lithuania signed a non-aggression pact 
with the USSR. In April, 1934, this 
treaty was extended for ten years. In 
connection with the signing of the 
treaty, the USSR again affirmed its 
non-recognition of the Polish seizure 
of Vilno. 

At the end of 1927, when a Polish- 
Lithuanian conflict threatened to grow 
into an armed clash, the Soviet Union 
prevented a catastrophe by taking a 
firm stand, and again in March, 1938, 
when the Polish military clique tried 
to provoke another armed conflict, the 
Soviet Union warned Poland, making 
it plain that if Poland used her army 
the Soviets would consider themselves 
free to take whatever action they 
deemed necessary. ‘That was enough 
to save Lithuania and preserve peace. 

Vilno under Polish rule was treated 
as acolony. Her industry was stifled ; 
many enterprises closed down or were 
transferred to central Poland. The 
number of industrial workers in Vilno 
dropped to 6,000, while the formerly 
expanding population of the city re- 
mained stationary at about 200,000. 
Lithuanian cultural _ institutions— 
schools, libraries and theaters—were 
banned, and the Lithuanian language 
forbidden. 

Following the Soviet occupation of 
eastern Poland the USSR restored 
Vilno to Lithuania. The city is cher- 
ished by Lithuanians because of its 
historical associations as the ancient 
capital of the country. 

Lithuania covers an area of only 21,- 
488 square miles. Its population on 
January 1, 1939, was 2,421,000— 
largest of the three Baltic countries. 
With Vilno, the total population is 
now around three million. Only 15 
per cent of the people live in the cities. 

Lithuania is an agrarian country; 
only 8.7 per cent of the population is 
industrial. Although grain cultiva- 
tion predominated in the past, live- 
stock breeding has recently come to the 
fore, particularly dairying and poultry 
breeding. This is in large part due to 
foreign market conditions. 

Although: the land is very fertile, 
very little agricultural machinery is 
employed. More than 51 per cent of 
the fertile land—and all but 8.4 per 
cent of the surface is fertile—is tilled. 
Grain, potatoes, flax, seed and the 
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products of cattle breeding are big ex- 
port items. ‘The few and small indus- 
trial establishments includg} textile, 
metal, match, chemical, and tobacco 
factories and sawmills. 

After ceding Klaipeda (Memel) 
Province to Germany, Lithuania was 
left with less than eleven miles of 
maritime frontier. Tiny Palanga with 
a population of 2,000, and ten miles 
from Memel, is Lithuania’s only out- 
let to the sea. 

The Nyeman river, the country’s 
chief waterway, has its source in the 
USSR, not far from Minsk, and is 
connected with the Dnieper and Prip- 
yat rivers by canal. The Nyeman, 
with a navigation season over 200 days 
long, serves as the Soviet waterway to 
Lithuania and an outlet to the Baltic, 
hence it plays a significant part in 
Soviet foreign trade. Lithuania’s rail- 
ways are linked with the Latvian port 
of Libau, as well as with large junc- 
tions in Western Byelo-Russia and the 
USSR. 

The Lithuanian capital is Kaunas 
(Kovno), situated on the Riga-Koe- 
nigsberg railway line. Kaunas has a 
population of about 130,000. The city 
was founded in the tenth century, like 
the ancient capital, Vilno. Before the 
return of Vilno, the country’s one uni- 
versity was at Kaunas. 

Foreign capital has been active in 
Lithuania, with Britain taking the lead. 
In 1936 Britain absorbed more Lithu- 
anian exports than any other country 
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—48.4 per cent. In recent years Lith- 
uania and the USSR have concluded a 
number of trade agreements greatly 
increasing their commerce. Lithuania 
imports from the USSR oil, tobacco, 
salt, superphosphates and other prod- 
ucts, and sells to the Soviet Union 
leather, cattle and seed. 

The army numbers less than 30,000. 
The air force has only 100 planes. The 
navy consists of a single warship, a 
single mine-sweeper and a few cutters. 
With the exception of a few aircraft 
repair shops, the country has no war 
industry. 

But now the Red Army stands 
guard. 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 27) 


No matter how much Chamberlain 
and Daladier are now trying to capital- 
ize upon the anti-aggression sentiment of 
the people, we are forced to conclude 
that they are now waging a war against 
Germany not because of the latter’s ag- 
gression, but because Hitler did not car- 
ry the aggression far enough, as Dala- 
dier and Chamberlain expected him to do 
—against the Soviet Union. 

The present war is an imperialist war 
which cannot be interpreted in the pre- 
vious terms of fascist aggression against 
the democracies. England and France 
are now attempting to settle accounts 
with and punish Germany, if possible 
even to dismember it, and on the other 
hand, Germany will defend itself and 
will try to achieve, if possible, a new re- 
division of Europe and even the world 
to its own advantage. 

In such a war the people of the war- 
ring countries, as well as the people of 
the neutral countries, have no sides to 
take. Only the speediest possible peace 
can serve the equal interests of all the 
people. In the present imperialist war, 
the Soviet Union has taken the lead in 
calling for peace just as Lenin and Stalin 
advocated peace during the first imper- 
ialist war. However, for those who are 
still clinging to the idea that Germany 
is the only aggressor and should there- 
fore be punished, it is well to consider 
the statement of Molotov made by him 
on October 3lst: 


“We know, for example, that in the past 
few months such concepts as ‘aggression’ and 
‘aggressor’ have acquired a new concrete con- 
notation, a new meaning. It is not hard to 
understand that we can no longer employ 
these concepts in the sense we did, say, three 
or four months ago. 

“Today, as far as the European great pow- 
ers are concerned, Germany is in the posi- 
tion of a State that is striving for the earli- 
est termination of the war and for peace, 
while Britain and France, which but yester- 
day were declaiming against aggression, are 
in favor of continuing the war and are op- 
posed to the conclusion of peace. The roles, 
as you see, are changing.” 


The fact that one of the warring coun- 


tries, Germany, is suing for peace and 
thereby strengthening the possibilities { 
a speedier termination of the war if th 
people of the other warring countries et 
neutral countries compel their govern 
ments to take heed, is in no way a af 
flection upon the motives that impelled 
the Soviet Union to advocate peace. The 
aims of British Imperialism, insofar as 
they have already been formulated and 
announced by Chamberlain, hold out for 
the European continent a prospect drea 
to contemplate. They represent the bold. 
est imperialistic expression of conquest 
and coordination of nations yet announced 
by any imperialist on record. Beside this 
grandiose scheme of enslavement of other 
peoples and the domination over them 
a single power, perhaps seconded 
French Imperialism, all previous plun- 
dering of peoples pales into insignificance, 

If proof be needed, this is additional 
proof of the fact that the best interests 
of all of the people will be served by 
immediate peace—peace in which the 
peoples themselves will be free to ar. 
range their own destinies, 


“THE MANY NATIONS 
SING”? 
(Continued from page 23) 


undergoing a vigorous national musical 
development. We have space here 
only to mention the Karelians in the 
North and Kalmyks in Central Asia, 

The Karelian national instrument 
was the kantel, a zither like instr- 
ment. It was used to accompany reti- 
tations of saga runes, especially of the 
national epic, the “Kalevala,” and its 
tcne was melancholy though pleasing, 
Through changes in its structure its 
sound has become stronger and clearer. 
Now there are ensembles of “Kantel- 
ists” some almost of the size of full or- 
chestras, and for them Karelian con- 
posers are writing special music, 

Kalmyk music is related to the mu- 
sic of the Buryat Mongol peoples 
which again shows marks of the ancient 
cultures of Tibet and Mongolia. Cen- 
turies of intercourse with the Russian 
and Turkish peoples along the Cas 
pian shores have superadded their in- 
fluences. One can hear, over the ar 
chaic pentatonic scale the impulsive 
music of the Caucasus and the melodic 
sweep of Russian song. ‘This synthesis 
of strains has given Kalmyk music ut- 
usual resources which are now being 
used for the fulfillment of a highly 
promising musical art. 

In these notes it has been possible 
only to suggest the vast renaissance of 
musical cultures. Out of this ener 
getic and broad activity a great 
richment of world music is occurring 
with which Western music can make 
fructifying contacts. 
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shavian Wisdom 


E are being given new reasons to pay tribute to 

“Shavian wisdom.” In a period when many intel- 
ctuals, bewildered by the swift recent turns of history 
or overawed by the drive toward war, are abandoning the 
cause of peace, Shaw reafhirms the necessity and logic of 
peace. While others utter nonsense Shaw, in his best 
manner, talks sense. 

The fullest justice an editorial can do Shaw is to 
quote him: 

“J advocate a truce because I do not consider that our 
oficial case is sound enough to be pleaded successfully be- 
fore public opinion in Europe and America. . . . 

“I propose we stop shouting damn nonsense and send to 
the conference offered by the victors over Poland, and 
urged by the neutral powers, a delegation of persons of 
common sense and good manners with heads big enough 
for international affairs. . . . 

“We must have somebody who is habitually conscious 
that the universe is somewhat larger than Edgbaston and 
the home counties and knows that its center is not the 
heart of St. James. 

“They could at least discuss whether anything could be 
done with Poland other than devastate it afresh in the act 
of driving out the Germans and the Russians. .. . 

“As this can be done, if at all, just as easily after the 
conference as before it, why not confer? If we refuse 
Hitler will have put us in the wrong as completely as we 
put ourselves at Versailles the last time.” 

Greeting the Soviet occupation of Western Byelo-Russia 
and Western Ukraine as “good news” Shaw hailed it as 
Hitler’s first setback. 

Analyzing England’s refusal to keep its commitments 
to Poland by a bombardment of German cities which 
would have brought a retaliatory bombardment of Allied 
cities, he wrote: “It is, I repeat, to our eternal credit that 
when it came to this point, and we were faced with the 
responsibility of initiating such a suicidal climax of human 
villainy we funked it... . 

“In vain Poland called on us to treat German cities as 
Warsaw was being treated: our only reply was to drop 
a packet of tracts on them. 

“Thus betrayed, Poland has surrendered and laid her- 
self at Hitler’s feet. He was able to say that, as Poland’s 
cause is lost, we have no further excuse for continuing 
the war. 

“Whereupon we threw off the mask of knight errantry 
and avowed flatly that we didn’t care two hoots about 
Poland and were out on our old balance of power lines 
to disable Germany, which ve now called abolishing 
Hitlerism. . . . 

“Those of us who were intelligent and knowledgeable 
enough to see that the balance of power was in the hands of 
Stalin had forced our government to make overtures to 
Russia. . . 

“Stalin... sent a handful of his 6,000,000 men to take 
Possession of the White Russian Ukraine and a substantial 
bit of Poland. 

“Hitler at once capitulated unconditionally and was duly 
taken by the scruff of his neck; for Stalin could use Hitler 
to keep Duff-Cooperism out of the rest of Poland. 

He informed us, in effect, that since we couldn’t even 
€ civil to Russia we should not make Poland a gun em- 
placement for the obvious ultimate aim of our rulers (as 
ar as they are capable of aims) of restoring the Romanoff 
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Tsardom and once more dining happily with the Benken- 
dorfs in Chester Square. . . .” 

Commenting on broadcasts by Chamberlain, Churchill 
and the Archbishop of York, Shaw writes: 

“Winston Churchill echoes it (Chamberlain’s statement 
of British war aims) in a broadcast with a certain sense of 
absurdity which the microphone betrays. Our aim is first 
to deliver Europe from the threat and fear of war. And 
our remedy is to promise them three years more war (!) 
next, to abolish Hitlerism root and branch, 

“Well, what about beginning by abolishing Churchillism, 
a proposition not less nonsensical and more easily within 
our reach?... 

“The Archbishop of York in the next broadcast .. . 
began not as a Christian prelate but as a righteously 
angry, hot-headed Englishman by giving his blessing to 
our troops as ‘dedicated’ to the supreme and immediate duty 
of lynching Hitler and his associates. . . . 

“TI simply remind the Archbishop that although we can 
easily kill a hundred thousand quite innocent German 
men, women and children in our “determination to get at 
Hitler, we should not finally succeed in lynching him, 
and the killing of Germans and our own losses in the 
process would produce a state of mind on both sides which 
would operate as a complete blackout of Christianity and 
make the Archbishop’s sane, final solution impossible. . . . 

“As the Archbishop nobly confesses, we made all the 
mischief—we and the French—when we were drunk with 
our victory at Versailles. And if that mischief had not been 
there for him to undo, Adolf Hitler would have now been 
a struggling artist, and of no political account. . . 

“Our business now is to make peace with him and with 
all the world instead of making more mischief and ruining 
our people in the process.” 

And commenting on a statement by Anthony Eden, Shaw 
observed: “Eden . . . gave'us his personal guarantee of vic- 
tory in a survey of the European field which omitted Rus- 
sia, and a picture of a unanimous British Empire which 
omitted India.” 

In the vast smoke screen unloosed by warmongering, in 
which so many “big minds” have lost their way it is good 
to see the old Shavian wisdom, along with other lights 
that cannot be put out, illuminating the murk. 








(Continued from page 8) 
troops twenty to twenty-five kilometres constitutes a mini- 
mum); since its purpose is not to eliminate this inequality in 
the positions of the Finnish and Soviet troops but only to re- 
duce it to some extent. If the Government of Finland de- 
clines even this minimum proposal that means that it intends 
to keep Leningrad directly menaced by its troops. 

“3. By concentrating large forces of its regular troops 
and thus placing under immediate threat a most important 
vital center of the USSR the Government of Finland has 
committed a hostile act against the USSR incompatible with 
the non-aggression pact concluded between the two countries. 
Moreover by refusing to withdraw its troops at least twenty 
to twenty-five kilometres, following the villainous shelling of 
Soviet troops by Finnish troops the Government of Finland 
has shown that it continues to maintain a hostile attitude 
toward the USSR and does not intend to pay regard to the 
provisions of the non-aggression pact, and has decided to keep 
Leningrad under threat in the future as well. However the 
Government of the USSR cannot reconcile itself to a situation 
where only one side would undertake to carry out this pact. 
In view of this the Soviet Government deems itself com- 
pelled to state that from this date it considers itself free 
from obligations undertaken under the non-aggression pact 
concluded between the USSR and Finland. Accept Mr. 
Minister, assurances of my perfect respect.” 
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STALIN: SOME NOTES ON HIS METHOD 

THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN (Continued from page 10) 
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Since 1932, he has been functioning 
first as assistant chairman and later as 
managing secretary of the Association 
of Soviet Architects. Mr. Alabian is 
also editor-in-chief of the leading So- 
viet architectural journal. 

Mr. Alabian’s most recent distinc- 
tion was his selection, in collaboration 
with Boris M. lofan to design the 
Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair, which is generally con- 
sidered the most impressive structure 
at the Fair. In a striking way it illus- 
trated the principles of Soviet archi- 
tecture which Mr. Alabian explained 
in an address to a group of American 
architects. He said: 

“Following the great Socialist Rev- 
olution, there has been a sharp change 
in the place and meaning of architec- 
ture in our country. Before, it was at 
the service of private taste and private 
enterprise—of individuals who ordered 
apartment houses, mansions, ware- 
houses, bank buildings, hotels and so 
on; today it has become a public con- 
cern, the concern of the whole people. 

... “The basic principles that under- 
lie Soviet architecture are these: We 
consider our architecture to be a syn- 
thesis of art and technical knowledge. 
There could be no advanced, no real 
architecture that ignores the achieve- 
ments of modern science, of modern 
technology. Conversely, there can be no 
real architecture if the construction is 
deprived of artistic qualities. As you 
know, there has been a tendency in the 
last decade to consider architecture a 
branch of engineering... . We, on 
the contrary, believe that an architec- 
ture deprived of the elements of art 
ceases to be architecture and is bare 
engineering construction. 

“Secondly, Soviet architecture holds 
that no progress is possible that is not 
based on what is positive and valuable 
in the past. . . . That does not mean 
making archeological replicas; it does 
not mean an antiquarian obsession with 
architectural monuments; but it means 
a thorough study of how in the past 
architecture solved important problems 
set before it by human demands in 
different epochs, . . . 

“A third principle of our Soviet 
architecture is that, like all our culture, 
It Is national in form and socialist in 
content. By this we mean neither 
exotics or imitation of national styles 
of the past, but the creation, in each of 
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our national republics, of an architec- 
ture that derives organically from the 
traditions, customs, life conceptions and 
climatic conditions of the given na- 
tionality. Probably you all know what 
a cultural renaissance occurred among 
the Soviet peoples, liberated by the 
revolution. Just as a renascent litera- 
ture, music and painting that was na- 
tional in form and socialist in content, 
grew up in our national republics, so 
the architects of our national republics 
successfully created an indigenous ar- 
chitecture on these principles. . 

“The synthesis of other arts with 
architecture is another determinant in 
Soviet architecture. By that we mean 
the unity of architecture, painting and 
sculpture. Following the best tradi- 
tions of classical architecture, we too 
feel that architecture gains when it is 
fused in a synthesis with sculpture and 
painting. ... 

“Finally, I want to speak of the 
multiformity of our architecture as 
another important element of Soviet 
architecture. We believe that under 
our conditions no fixed canons, dead 
laws, can appear to cramp the creative 
forces of our architects. In our coun- 
try architects of all tendencies, classi- 
cists and constructivists, meet in crea- 
tive competition—have full opportunity 
to develop their creative individuality. 
We feel that Soviet architecture should 
have this range; and consequently the 
maximum scope is afforded to the crea- 
tive aspiration of our architects. .. . 
In the reconstruction of Moscow and 
other cities, architects representing 
widely divergent trends, such as Ves- 
nin, Iofan, Zholtovsky, Ginsburg, Gol- 
osov, Melnikov and Mordvinov, all 
have had a part. 

“There is one thing more I wish to 
touch on, and that is the standing of 
the architect in our country. Every 
vear from our numerous institutes of 
higher education thousands of young 
architects are graduated. Before the 
revolution we counted our architects in 
hundreds, and among them not one 
woman. Now among our thousands 
we can count hundreds of women. .. .” 

Alabian has recently returned to the 
USSR after spending several months 
in this country in connection with the 
Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair. He goes back to be dec- 
orated by his country for his contribu- 
tions to the new Soviet architecture. 
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ALEXANDER 
DOVZHENKO’S 


SHORS 


The great director of “Frontier” 
“Soil” and other notable Soviet pic- 
tures has created the stirring epic 
of his native Ukraine’s fight for 
freedom and its revolutionary hero, 
Nikolai Shors. A timely historical 
document of great power constitut- 
ing a helpful back-drop to the events 
of today in Eastern Europe. Writ- 
ten and directed by Alexander 
Dovzhenko. Original music by the 
distinguished Ukrainian composer 
A. Kabalevsky. Produced by Kiev 
Studios, Soviet Ukraine. 


Now showing at the Cameo, 


New York 
@ 


“They Wanted 
Peace” 


A beautiful film story of two young 
lovers and the fight to bring peace 
to the people of Russia during the 
first world war. Produced by Tbilisi 
Studios in Soviet Georgia, this large 
scale production punctuated by stir- 
ring mass scenes is the work of 
Georgian artists and is a record of 
the part played in the war and 
revolutionary period by the sons of 
the Caucasus. A vital statement 
against imperialist war. 


Currently showing 
® 


Watch your local theatre for these 
Soviet films. 
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Give 
Gift 


Your Gift Problem 
Solution — plus 


For several years now our own special 
Christmas plan has solved Christmas 
problems for thousands of our friends, 
and brought them a bit of Xmas cheer 
for themselves as well. 


The plan is simple. You order from 
two to six gift subscriptions for your 
friends. The price is made especially 
low for we know that economy is one 
of the main points in any solution of 
the Xmas gift problem. 

Your friends receive a card announcing 
that they have become subscribers to 
SovieT Russia Topay through your 
thoughtfulness and conveying your holi- 
day greetings to them; you, at the same 


time, receive a valuable gift from us. 


Gifts Your Friends Will 
Appreciate 


How do we know? Because we have 
received hundreds of letters from new 
subscribers telling us so. Some write 
us that they considered their gift sub- 
scription to Soviet Russia Topay the 


most valuable of all the gifts they re- 





ceived. Others tell us the gift became 


an indispensable necessity to them. 
You will want your friends to receive 
a gift so cordially appreciated as Soviet 
Russia ‘Topay. 


What You Receive 


With 2 annual subscriptions, at $2.50 for the 
two, you receive as your gift, a copy of 
Russia Without Illusions, by Pat Sloan. As 
a young. Cambridge economics graduate Pat 
Sloan wanted to see the new economic order 
of Socialism for himself. What he saw, over 
a period of six years in the Soviet Union, 
living, working, vacationing, traveling, at one 
time serving as trade union organizer, is re- 
ported in.a warm, honest book that is a liter- 
ary find. 


Statistics in Pictures 


With 3 annual subscriptions, at $3.00 for the 
three, you receive as your gift, the Pictorial 
Statistics Album of the USSR, washable 
fabric binding, 1334” by 914”. Done in colors, 
illustrated with photographic inserts, deco- 
rated with embossed designs, etchings and 
woodcuts, the essential facts about the Soviet 
Union are presented by visual education 
methods conveying information at a glance. 


Seven Inch Library 
of the USSR 


With 4 annual subscriptions at $4.00 for the 


four you receive as your gift, the new 


Pamphlet Library of the Soviet Union=x 
fifty pamphlets on different aspects of Sovie 
life and culture containing up-to-date d 
ach pamphlet is between 32 and 56 p 

in length, illustrated, and is the work of 
outstanding Soviet authority. 


The Civil War 


With 5 annual subscriptions, at $5.00 for 
five, you receive as your gift, the History” 
of the Civil War in the Soviet Union, a 
history written from the original sources, to 
in many cases in the words of the participant 
themselves, and covering the greatest epi 
history. This is the de-luxe, specially ‘ill 
trated edition, beautifully printed and fille 
with full color plates. 


Lenin Album 


With 6 annual subscriptions, at $7.50 for ¢ i, 
six, you receive the beautiful Lenin Album,” 
reproducing -paintings, rare photogradll 
manuscript facsimiles, and other material from 
the famous Lenin Museum in Moscow. The 
book covers the entire career of Lenin, The 
textual commentary, the photographs and 
facsimiles constitute a wonderfully intimate 
source biography of Lenin. ‘The facsimile 
reproductions are so faithful you feel you are 
holding the originals in your hands. The 
album is 1334” long, 1034” wide, 2” thick. 
The many full color plates, tip-in im 
serts, embossing and intaglio designs make it 
one of the outstanding examples of fine print- 
ing in recent years. 
have this inspiring and beautiful book in your 
library. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, XMAS OFFER, 114 East 32nd Street, New York City 


Send gift subscriptions to the following addresses. 


(Check amount sent in box). 


Name 


Address ... 


Lenclose [] $2.50 


Address 


Address 


Address 


Address .... 


PLEASE PRINT ALL NAMES AND ADDRESSES. 


[] $3.00 


C] $4.00 [ $5.00 [ $7.50. 





You will be thrilled to ~~ 


